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UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
LEISURE CULTURE EDUCATION 





{ Hurry Ease 
AVoIDS Worry SECURE ecooite 
Confusion Guidance 


Among ( Lorado Taft, Artist. 
Our ef Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Educator. 

} Dr. H. H. Powers, Art Critic. 
Leaders Dr. C. E. Shelton, College Prest. 
Congenial companionship is the foremost 

consideration in travel. 
Our 


(To England June oth and 13th. 
| To France June 16th, 2oth, and 30th 
Parties< To Spain June sth. 
To Italy June 3oth. 


Sail \ To Greece July r4th. 
Write for announcement of tours. 
Bureau of University Travel, Trinity Place, Boston 


sRound the World Tour 


qSpecial select party—strictly first-class 
Warrangements—leaves in NOVEMBER. 
® address, for Illustrated Itinerary, Mrs. 
=M. A. CROSLEY, 22 East 45th Street, 
wp New York City, or 308 East 15th Street, 
alIndianapolis, Ind. 


ING EUROPEAN TOURS 


Attractive tours. Booklet free. 








TRAVEL 


The most delightful summertrip,. NOR- 
WAY, NORTH CAPE, SWEDEN, 
and RUSSIA. Weeks of leisurely travel by 
steamer and carriage. Sail June 2t and July s. 

The most delightful of all trips. AROUND 
THE WORKLD. Japan. China, 
Philippines, Ceylon, Burmah, 
India, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. Sail September 29. 

Full Particulars of 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
635 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
OR IENT Feb. 7, 9°07, 70 days, by 

specially chartered 8, 8, 

“Arabic,” 16,000 tons. 30 TOURS TO 

EUROPE, 3 ROUND THE WORLD. 
Program R. Free. 


F. C. CLARK, 96 B’way, New York 





CLARK’S NINTH ANNUAL CRUISE 





EUROPE and ORIENT 


25th season of uninterrupted suc- 

( cess. Comfort and leisure. Tho- 

rough sightseeing under expert 

guidance. Limited parties. All 

arrangements first-class. Special 

toursarranged. DR.and MRS. 

HOWARD 8. PAINE, 148 Ridge 
Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





Select party of 


385 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
12 Sailing 


Old World Tours “ssi. 


Two months popular tour with leisure and 
comfort, $530; no extras. Escorted by Mr. 
& Mrs. Edward A. Robson, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Mr. Pablo, Experienced Courier Guide 
to Europe, Morocco, etc., speaking several lan- 
guages, is open for ehgagement, Best references, 
moderate wages. Write 242 W. 36th St., N. Y. City. 











A physician who has resided eight yearsin 
the Orient will conduct a small party 


Around the World 


Leisurely and luxurious travel. Best of refer- 
ences given and required. Sail late in Sep- 
tember. 550, LITERARY DiGEsT. 





Camp Ossipee for Boys 


Open all the year for tutoring or recreation, for all 
ages. Summerterm opens Jyne 20. Bungalos, tents, 
stables, assembly halls, all lighted by electric lights, 
200 acres, sand shores, exclusively situatea on 
largest lake in U. S. without an island. Launch, sail 
boats, saddle and driving horses, coaching and rough- 
ing trips, creamery and farm, Division camp in Tem- 
agami Lakes, Canada, Illustrated Prospectus with 
personnel and references, 

Henry B. Youne, 143 Newbury St. 





Unique Summer Outing f°. 


A few vacancies in small, private party. 
Age 11-16. Ten weeks in Canada—travel- 
ing, cruising, fishing, etc. Individual 
care. Socially best. Tutoring. Apply at 
once. ‘ Booklet. 

H.;HOLDEN, 146 Central Park West, New York 





CA MPING White Mountains, N. H. 


Lake Winnipesaukee. 
FOR GIRLS Bookiet. ; 
MISS EMERSON, 54 E. 59th St., N.Y. 





SUMMER HOME 
and SUMMER CAMPS 
for Little Girls on the shore of Lake Win- 
nipesaukee. Miss Harriet E. Mosgs, 
Meredith, New Hampshire. 





WASHINGTON 
Its Sights and Insights 


BY HARRIET EARHART MONROE 
A chatty, entertaining guide to the 
National Capital, full of anecdote and 
unconventional description. 


of the great capital.’’-Lutheran Observer,Phila. 
12mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Text and ; 
40 Pages of Inserted Illustrations. 
Price, $1.00, Net; by mail, $1.09. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBS., NEW YORK 





in select Party. N. Europe 
TWELVE $250. Italy to Scotland $425. 
Two vacancies. Other tours. AMERICAN 
TRAVEL CLUB, New Rochelle, N.Y. 








To Transatlantic Tourists 


“ The Travelers’ Handbook ” is just what you 
will need. Full of hints. $1.00. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 


FOREIGN 





Miss WELDON, who 


has had unlimited 

TRAVEL experience in 
Europe and che 

Orient, has just returned, and_ will 


chaperon a few young ladies abroad this 
summer. Very highest references. Ad- 
dress 108 Madison Avenue, New York. 


HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLIGHT 


The most charming inland water trip on 
the American continent. 
Steamers 


“Wew York” and “Albany” — 


General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier, N. Y. 
Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 
A.M. Sundays excepted. 

Afternoon Boat: 


Steamer “Mary Powell 


9 
5 
3:10 P.M. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 (Sat- 
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THE THOUSAND 





ISLANDS 





Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New York. 





will be more attractive than ever this season. 
Central Lines Four-Track Series No, 10, “The St. Lawrence 
River from the Thousand Islands to the Saguenay,” contains 
the finest map ever made of this region. 
postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, 
Manager, General Advertising Department, Room 176 F, Grand 





REACH THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 
FROM EVERY DIRECTION 


The New York 


Copy will be sent free, 


W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
hicago. 


















SUMMER REAL ESTATE 








CAPE 


WEST HARWICH, (65 


FOR RENT, FURNISHED—A fine 10-reom cot- 
tage with modern conveniences, plazza on 3 sides, 


J. H. STETSON, 157 Essex St., Boston. ‘ 





Cosy Surf Cot- 
* tages by the 
Family resort. Low 


BALLSTON BEACH 


CAPE COD, MASS 


Ocean, with table board. 
rents. Surf bathing. Address 
CO,, Truro, Mass. 





TO RENT—From June Ist to October Ist, in 

the heart of New York, two large, attrac- 
tive rooms with bath, in select fireproof 
apartment hotel, long distance ‘phone, 
hotel service. Terms $125 per month to 
desirable parties. M. P., 164 World Bldg., 
New York City. : 





FOR YOUR TRIP ABROAD LEARN 
FRENCrF 
GERMAN or 
SPANISF 


In a few minutes of pleasant diversion 
every day fora little while you can learn 
any of the great foreign languages by 


The Celebrated, Natural 


Rosenthal Method 


for Quick Language Study 





Successful, beeause it is Nature’s own method 
Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in 
the new language, this being the natural, sure way ot 


becoming tamiliar with the new tongue. You will 


|_| speak, think, and write the new language in surpris- 


ingly short time. Thousands of “Digest” readers 
have used it. Price for each language; $6.00. 





“ This is an extraordinarily readable account |- 


overlooking Herring River (salt); pine grove, tennis 
court and stable ; 10 min. walk to beach; tine bathing; | 
pleasant summer colony; rent low. Apply to 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK | DON’T MISS THIS SPECIAL ISSUE! 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. , i 


Ghe QUEEN’S ROYAL 
NIAGARA.ON-THE-LAKE 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Delightfully situated in a private 
the shore of. Lake Ontario, at the ane 
the Niagara River. hirty miles from Buf. 
falo. nequalled facilities for the enjoy- 
ment of tennis, golf, and lawn bowling. 
Fine roads, bathing, boating, and black bass 
fishing. Casino and New Country Club, 
Cuisine and service unexcelled in Canada. 
Booklet and terms on application. 


WINNETT & THOMPSON, Props. 








THE QUEEN’S HOTEL 
TORONTO, ONT. 


400 ROOMS, 120 of them en suite 
with bath, long distance telephone in 
every room; elegantly furnished 
throughout, cuisine and _ service of 
the highest order of excellence. 

ag mene | situated near the Lake 
and beautifully shaded; it is cool, 
quiet and homelike. 

MeGAW & WINNETT, Proprietors. 














THE ORANGE COUNTY HOTEL 


Is the ideal place for rest and comfort, The hotel has 
{ong-distance telephone, electric lights, The table is 
suppked with cream, fruit and vegetables. Beautiful 
scenery. Lovely drives. Trout fishing and hunting. 
For terms, etc., inquire of the proprietor, 


EK. D. BARNES, Chelsea, Vt. 





A -The Mecca for 8 
| ra Tourists.~ Fampus Mic, 


eral Springs. Beautiful Booklet Free, 
R.G. Kimpton, Mgr., Abenakis Springs, Que. 


SPA SANATORIUM 


Restful Home, Modern Equipment, Pure Air, Pure 
Water, Hygienic Treatments. Circulars, 
I, THAYER, M.D., 
4 Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
(Near Saratoga Springs. ) 











York Beach, Me.—Ocean House... Lead- 
ing hotel. Maine. 60 miles from Boston. 
Fine ‘bathing’ and fishing: Special July 


Rates. ' Write’for booklet. W. J. Simpson. / 





— 


“. Hotel Margo Terrace ASHEVILLE, 


Beautiful location. Delightful rooms with 
private baths. Excellent table. Rates mod- 
erate. Booklets. P. H. BRANCH, Prop. 





How Paris Pees Itself 


A captivating picture of the merry 
spirit, the sparkle, the color, the throb of 
the gayest of all cities. By F. BERKE- 
LEY SMITH. Profusely illustrated with 
photographs, drawings by the author, 
and water-color drawings by eminent 
French artists and caricaturists. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK. 





The Real Latin Quarter 


Racy sketches of life and characters in 
the famous Bohemia ‘of Paris. By F. 
BERKELEY SMITH. With 100 drawings and 
camera snap shots by the author, two 
caricatures by Sancha, and water-color 
frontispiece by F, Hopkinson Smith. 
12 mo, Cloth, $1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 





SPECIAL -RECREATION 
NUMBER! 


The annual. recreation jumber of THE 
Literary Dicest will: be published Sate 


urday 
June 9th = 


All copy and cuts for this issue,must be in 
the publishers’ hands on or before Friday, 
May 31st. 
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%q@ Suburban 
Miss C. E. Mason’s *stnoo 
or Girls and Young Women. 

The Pine Bo Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Crownsone of the most beautiful heights of the Hud- 
gon. 30 mile view of the river. An ideal union of 
homeand school life. Thorough methods. Advantage 
of close proximity tothe academies of art and science 
of New York, yet environed by the most beautiful 
surroundings and beneficial in College pre- 
paratory, graduating,and special courses ; all depart- 
ments. For illustrated circular, address 

Miss ©. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Box 712 

















Randolph-Macon 


Woman’s College 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


* 





* 






Classed by the U. 8S. Commissioner of Education as 
one of the fourteen ‘‘A’”’ colleges for women in the 
United States. Four laboratories; Astronomical 
Observatory; Gymnasium. $65,000 expended in 
new buildings this year. Ample athletic grounds, 
boating course, etc. Fifty acres in the campus. 
Endowment reduces cost to students to $300 a year 
for full literary courses. For catalogue, address 


WM. W. SMITH, A.M., LL.D., President. 


ST, MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


48 and 50 West 54th St., between 5th and 6th Aves., New York 

A high-class, residential and day school. New, fireproof 
building specially designed for schoo! ; perfect sanitation. 
Only teachers of highest academic and professional standing 
employed. Complete academic department, music, voice 
culture, art, physical culture and domestic science. Will 
open October, 1906. GEORGE DICKSON, Mi.A., Director. 
Address: Mrs. Arthur M. Hunter, Secy., 14 Fifth Ave., New York 


MMISS BANGS sx MUGS WHITON 


Reopen their school for girls in New York October 4th. 
College preparatory, Special Music and Art Courses. 
In connection, an Upper House where graduate and 
special students may pursue graduate courses while 
enjoying the opportunities—educational and social— 
offered by a residence in New York City. 


733 & 735 Madison Avenue, Cor. 64th St. 


THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL 


For girls. Limited in numbers. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. Special advantages in Languages, Lit- 
erature, History, Music and Art. Preparation for foreign 
travel. Address, 


Mrs. Emma P. Smith Miller, or Miss E. Louise Parry, 
A.M., Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


























Nort CAROLINA, Charlotte. 
ELIZABETH COLLEGE 2: Women tiigh cents 
—Elective Courses—University Teachers—Terms $300.00 


to $600.00—Fire-proof buildings—$250,000 00 plant. /deal 
Climate. Address CHAS. B. KING, President. 


J 
MISS KNOX’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
The next school year will open Thursday, the fourth of 
October. Terms $1000.00 per year. Address 


Miss MARY ALICE KNOX, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
Buford College for Women **ghxil' 


Limited and select. Ideal location—country and city com- 
bined. Graduate, Post-graduate, University Preparatory 

urses, University Bible Course. Conservatory advan- 
tages in Language, Art, Music, Expression. Year book 
free. E. G. Buford, Regent, Mrs. E. @. Buford, President. 


re AND NERVOUS CHILDREN 











For circulars and particulars address 
SYCAMORE FARM SCHOOL, R. F. D., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 























STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
275 Boys from 40 States last session. Largest Private School in the 
South. Boys from 10 to 18 years of age prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air 
of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of 
the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Military training develops obedi- 
ence, health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, expensively 
equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park, All 
manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open 
air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. 

Personal, individual instruction by our TuTorIAL System. 
Standards and traditions high. ACADEMY Forty-Six Years OLp. 
New _ $50,000 Barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. 
Charges, $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 

Captain WILLIAM H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 














Miss Clara Baur, 


Directress. 


(CINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC: estapusnen 1867 
















Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
‘oremost, tories. ‘The faculty numbers 
some of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 
Location ideal, with reqpoct to home comfort, and lux- 
urious sur oundings. The most completely equipped 
paeeinge Sevoted to mu-ic in America. ~~ and resi- 
dent student: may enter at time, 
catalogue FREE.» UY ne 

MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave, 








Cincinnati, O. 











ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss Electrical Schoolis the oldest and 
oest schooi in the world teaching ELECTRICITY ex- 
clusively. Theoretical and practical course complete 


ONE YEAR 


Students actually construct’ Dynamos, Motors and 
electricalinstruments. Graduates hold good positions 
throughoutthe world. /ourteenth is ns Sep- 
tember 26. Apply for Catalog to Bliss Electrical 
Schoo’, 218 G Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A new 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Illustrated pamphict sent free, 
Address Dr. ¥. W. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








SovuTH CAROLINA, Spartanburg. 
8CO feet above sea-level, 35 miles 
Converse College from Blue Ridge Mountains, 61 
degrees mean annual temperature. High-grade College for 


Women, Music Conservatory, Schools of Art and Expres- 
sion. ROBERT P. PELL, Litt.D., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks Co., George School P. O. 
GEORGE SCHOOL Under management of Society 
4 of Friends. Thorough College 
Preparation. Beautiful grounds. 227 acres. New Gymna- 
sium, large athletic fields. Healthful location between 
New York and Phila. For Catalogue, address 
J08. 8S. WALTON, Ph.D., Prin. 


Spt meee a Se eee 
A Valuable New Medical Book 
PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF NERV- 

OUS DISEASES, by Dr. Paul Du Bois, Uni- 

versity of Berne; translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., and William A. White, M.D. 

**T know of no single book so well adapted for the 

physician who would seek to know the practical 

applications and methods of psychology as that of 


Du Bois.’”’—Prof. E. Bleulen, of Zurich, in the Munchner 
Medizinische Wochenschrift. 


8vo, cloth, 47} pages, $3.00 net; by mail $3.15. FUNK 
& WAGNALLS COMPANY. New York. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING i:.3°ci'<ch320" 

book on_ teaching. 
embracing prize studies by a number of sractical 
teachers in different parts of the country. aluable 
introduction by James M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 8 

Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. 

Advises parents about schools, m. O, Pratt, Mgr. 











Founded 1867 Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
‘ (Facing the Lake Front Park) 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACTING-OPERA-SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


years of artistic achievement under the al ~ 


Porty 
direction of its Founder and President Dr. PF. Ziegfeld, has 
made the College one of the vigorous educational forces of 
America, Otfers facilities unsurpassed in America or Europe. 
**Holds the same prominent position in Music as the 
University, the Art Institute, the Academy of Sci 
and the Field Museum in their respective departments 
of educational labor.’’— George P. Upton, Author and 
Dean of Musical Critics. 


Investigation Will Demonstrate the Superiority of this Institution. 


4ist SEASON BECINS SEPT. (Oth 
Summer Session June 25 to July 28 
Catalogue giving full information mailed free upon application. 
(@ NOTE.— Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial 
Scholarships will be accepted until Sept. 1. 


Summer Session 
University of Michigan 
June 25—August 3, 1906 
Arts, Seience, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy. 


Preparatory Courses, Undergraduate Courses, Graduate 
Courses, Teachers’ Courses. Fees $15 to $25. Board and 
room for session from $20 up. 816 students last summer, 
Instruction by members of regular faculty. Address 

JOHN R. EFFINGER, Secretary 
705 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Vacation School at 


SAINT JOHN’S 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


The distinctive feature of the school is the combination 
of outdoor life with sufficient study and routine to prevent 
retrogression. Attractive military cam ife. avalry, 
boating, aquatic sports and athletics. Take Ontario ex- 
cursions on School Ship from Biagese Falls to Thousand 
Islands. For particulars, address WM. VERBECK, President. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL {Sf 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular ad- 
vantages of this school. If you wish to learn of them 
send for catalogue. Address 


REY. LORIN WEBSTER, -M.A., Reetor, Plymouth, N. H. 


WILDMERE CAMP FOR BOYS 


Ten weeks in the Maine woods. Mountain climbing, canoeing, swim- 
ming, companionship of college bred leaders. Tutoring, if desired. 
coaching trip to Mt. Washington, Seventh season, Booklet on request. 
IRVING H,. WOODMAN, Ph.B., Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


hy) WHAT SCHOOL? 


Wu Ai, TELL YOU DECIDE. 
Ca* «. gue’ and r lia nw infor.wation concerning all schools 
and * olleg * « rnished without charge. State kind of schag]. 
AMLRICANSCHOOL& COLLEGE AGEN 
1065 Tribune Building, Chicago, Lllinois 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The Truth 





about the 


Mutual Life 


interest to thousands of individuals, People with the fairest 
minds—and that means most people—have been disturbed and 
unsettled by the developments and denunciations of the past 
few months. What these people want is the truth—the plain unvar- 
nished truth. To give them this truth is the object of this announcement. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized in 1843, the 
first of its kind in America. In 24 years it had become the largest in 
the world. For 39 years, in spite of the keenest competition, it has held 
the lead, passing unharmed through panics, failures, strikes and wars; 
meeting with promptness its every obligation and having 460 millions 
of assets to-day. 

The recent Insurance agitation was unique. The investigation 
certainly was thorough. As every one knows the Mutual Life was on 
the firing line. The smoke has now cleared away. What do we find? 

In the first place we find that the Mutual Life is still the largest 
and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. Without de- 
fending or the least belittling the abuses and extravagances recently 
brought to light, everybody should keep in mind the fact that the sol- 
vency of this Company has not for a moment been affected thereby. 
Concerning the work of the finance committee which has been at- 
tacked in the press, this Company’s auditing committee consisting of | 
Messrs. Truesdale, Auchincloss, Fish and Dixon stated on February | 


15th, 1906: 
“« The committee certify that the investments of the 


T : isa matter of great interest to the public, and of still greater 





Company are of the highest order and well selected,” 
and ‘*have found the valuation given safe and con- 
servative, in many instances less than the market value 
and in none in excess of such value.”’ 

In the next place, extravagance has been stopped, and those respon- 
sible for it have gone; a new management has been installed, and | 
retrenchments have been effected that have already saved vast sums of 
money and will save much more as time goes on. Legislative reforms | 


the circumference as it always has been at the core. 
In the next place, the ending of the first quarter presents an excel- 
lent opportunity for comparing this year with last. 


| 
have likewise been anticipated, and the Company is now as sound at 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


The amount paid policy holders is $9,608,436.50, 
an increase of $1,070,835.26. The receipts for 
$15,082,484.57, 4 of 

, $857,995.29 for the period. This is a shrinkage of 
less than 5% per cent. The amount paid for expenses 
was $2,935 ,552-44, 4 reduction of $1,547,279.36. 

This remarkable showing is a good thing to be kept in mind by 
everybody—those now insured in the Mutual Life, and those who 
should be. It cannot be accounted for by the smaller amount of new 
business written. Of the saving for the quarter, the sum of $390,961.52 
is in items not connected with the obtaining of new business. 

In the next place we find that this Company is doing busiress— 
more business than any other company in the world with one e:cep- 
tion. Far from being paralyzed or demoralized it is forging right ahead, 
Policies by the hundred are being written each day; honest trustees, 
keenly alert, are directing its affairs; faithful and experienced men are 
doing its intricate work; loyal agents are explaining its advantages 
atid discriminating people are obtaining its protection. 

In the next place we find that there need be no question as to the 
future. A policy in the Mutual Life is just as good as gold. No 
obligation could possibly be better. A bond of the United States Gov- 
ernment is no safer. It will, therefore, be a misfortune if any one is 
misled by the writer who prints for revenue or for notoriety, or by tie 
attorney who is out for his clients, or the competitor who is out for 
himself, or even by the gentlemen who have organized themselves into 
committees under an honest misapprehension of the facts. Such incidents 
may tend to hinder business, but need deter no one who needs insur- 
ance, 

With economy, which means rapid improvement in regard to 
earning of surplus for dividends, everywhere at work in the Mutual 


premiums were decrease 


| Life; with its immense size as the basis for moderate general expenses ; 
| with smaller liability for renewal commissions to agents than any other 


company; with the cost of new business limited by law for all Com- 
panies, how can any one possibly ketter provide for the uncertainties of 
the future than through a policy in the first Insurance Company in 
America, and the strongest in the world— 





New York 


The Mutual Life has devised and placed on the market at a notably low rate a policy which provides protection 


more far-reaching than an ordinary contract. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 














COAL OPERATORS AS PATRONS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


$ HE deeper the probe of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion strikes into the management of the Pennsylvania 

Railroad,” observes the New York Evening Post, “the more 
shocking the revelations.” This surprise at the enormity of the 
graft revealed in this investigation is the keynote of the newspaper 
comment on the inquiry. The news columns have it that Presi- 
dent Baer is elated over the integrity of the Reading’s officials, 
and that, as he said, “ We of the Reading can congratulate each 
other to-night that, come what will or may out of the investigation 
now in progress, we fear no evil.” But not even this startling 
news can deflect the public interest from Pennsylvania’s officials 
and their testimony. William A. Patton, assistant to President 
Cassatt, admitted that without any expenditure on his part he owns 
$307,000 worth of coal-mining stock in a number of concerns that 
shipped coal in Pennsylvania cars. His chief clerk, J. M. Purvi- 
ance, testified that through his friendship with Mr. Patton and 
Colonel Huff, a coal operator, he has about $38,000 worth of coal 
stocks which cost him nothing. Vice-President Rea, of the Penn- 
sylvania, asserted that, so far as he was concerned, he had paid 
for all the stock he held. Mr. Patton, moreover, testified that he 
“judged ” President A. J. Cassatt was aware of his holdings. The 
trend of the inquiry, at this writing, according to the New York 
Sun’s Philadelphia correspondent, is to discover whether or not 
President Cassatt, the foe of secret rebates, is also a beneficiary 
of the favored coal companies. So favored were some that the 
Berwind-White Company arbitrarily received the use of 500 cars 
daily, to say nothing of 200 cars kept for that company every night 
as a reserve in case of emergency. Every grade of service in the 
Pennsylvania, provided the incumbents had something to do with 
distributing cars, came in for some of the good things. Even a 
trainmaster, Frederick Vrooman, testified that coal operators gave 
him at various times from $5 to $20. Here is some of his testi- 
mony : 

“Why did they give you this money?” questioned Mr. Glasgow. 

“I suppose they expected some favors.” 

“Were the favors granted?” 

“ Not that I recollect.” 

“Then why did you take the money?” 


“Well, if there was money to be given out, I was there to take 
ite 


“Is that your position now?” 

“It always has been.” 

Some of the witnesses tried to show that it was merely a 
coincidence that the companies in which they were interested 
had plenty of cars, which reminds the Boston 7ranscripft¢ that 


“Artemus Ward’s Uncle William, when a schooner of his 
loaded with potatoes sank, said it was one of the most curious 
coincidences he ever heard of that she should sink the day he 
effected the insurance.” 


The whole scandal, thinks the New York World, “ parallels 
that of Equitable corruption.” Indeed, as the Brooklyn Zag/e 
points out: 


“ At first the recent insurance folk were, or affected to be, un- 
aware that they were doing anything out of the way. They were 
surprised, or affected to be surprised, that any one else was sur- 
prised. They were really, without pretense, angry that others 
were angry. But their surprise changed to fright, to fear, and to 





PRESIDENT A. J. CASSATT, 


Of the Pennsylvania. The public wonders whether he knew of the 
wholesale stock distribution among his subordinates. 


flight. Their anger has not abated, and their account with the 
civil and the criminal law may be said only to have begun.” 


Many papers dwell on the fact that while there has long been 
suspicion that such practises existed, no one imagined how vast 
was the scale on which they were carried on, or the audacity of 
the culprits. And “these things have made a profound public 
impression,” remarks the Philadelphia Press, and it adds: 

“They have deepened the general restiveness. They have in- 
tensified the broad conviction that there must be a complete revi- 
sion of corporate responsibility, and that a new and stringent code 
of accountability must be established. .The popular revolt against 


the corruptionist in politics, the grafter in office, and the jobber in 
corporation will sweep onward with renewed force, and by it the 
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wise political leader and the prudent corporate management will 
set their houses in order.” 

These railroad officials, in the opinion of the New York 777é- 
une, “ were public trustees, and they were not selling their private 
aid to a coal-miner, but their official action,” something which 
they probably did not realize. But the Journal of Commerce can 
see no such extenuating circumstances. In its opinion: 

“All these practises by which men strive to get what they are 
not entitled to and do not earn, at the expense of somebody else, 
are on a common level of dignity and morals, but custom and 
familiarity make an apparent difference. Railroad graft is just 
now having its turn at exposure, and every man concerned in it 
should be made to feel the disrepute which should attach to it, but 
which has been escaped so long. It is time to call bribery, black- 
mail, and theft by their right names, however disguised.” 

The Philadelphia Morth American thinks “there is perfect 
accuracy in the broad statement that the history of American rail- 
roading is a history of crime,” as witness the early Vanderbilts 
and Jay Gould, and in its opinion Congress alone can remedy the 
matter by giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power to 
deal “severely with railroad criminals.” And the Chicago 77ié- 
une is pardonably curious to know to what extent the conditions 
of Pennsylvania prevail in Illinois and Indiana. Report has it, 
however, that the next road to be investigated is in New York 
State. 


‘ 


SENATOR FORAKER’S VOTE. 
HE comments of the press on Senator Fotaker’s vote against 
the Rate bill are in substance not unlike those of Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice when she first heard the “ Jabberwocky” song. 
From the euphonious but almost meaningless words with their 
lilt and swing in that poem she was forced to admit that “some- 
body did something.” So much was clear, but no more. In the 
same manner, all newspapers agree that Senator Foraker did 
something by means of that vote to his future career. But there 
is difference of opinion as to whether that career is made or 
marred by the vote. Ohio papers, in particular, disagree. The 
Cincinnati Exguirer, which is Democratic, rallies to the support 
of the Republican Senator, cries in double leads, “ Let not this 

vote . .-. becloud his magnificent work,” and adds: 





“Time will tell whether his final vote against the bill on the 
If it does, he 


ground of its unconstitutionality stands the test. 





















“THE FIRST LAUGH I'VE HAD IN A YEAR.” 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 
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advances a peg higher up in defense of an instrument almost 
sacred, which has been the guide and precept of American liberty 
and American progress. If it does not, he will have the satisfac. 
tion of being conscious that the law bears on almost its every page 
amendments which his active brain wrought out. 

“It requires courage to vote for convictions in an adverse sea 
Foraker rose to this point and stood alone. There were other 
Senators who, while of his opinion, let expediency rather than 
conviction control their action. 

“ Maybe, after all, it is better to be right than be President.” 


Republican papers in Ohio, on the other hand, as for instance 
the Toledo Blade and the Dayton Hera/d, turn away from Sena- 
tor Foraker. Zhe Herald thinks Senator Foraker has disturbed 
the politics of Ohio and, in its opinion, “the right thing to do, 
indeed, the unavoidable thing, is strongly to indorse the Admin- 
istration and the Rate bill, and to ignore the effect of that indorse- 
ment upon the political fortunes of Ohio’s senior Senator.” Zhe 
Blade believes Mr. Foraker voted as he did because he harbors 
a grievance against the President, and adds: 


“The duty of this year’s Republican convention is plain. If 
Senator Foraker refuses to vote as his constituents demand the 
party should not indorse his record. There should be no ‘point- 
ing with pride’ to his action in the party platform. The national 
Administration and the Rate bill should be strongly indorsed and, 
as The Herald says, such action will carry with it a rebuke of the 
Senator. To do anything less would be cowardly and unjust to 
the people of the State. Ohio Republicans should be fair to 
themselves, regardless of the effect it may have on the political 
fortunes of Senator Foraker or any other man.” 


Papers outside of Ohio give Senator Foraker great credit for 
his independence. The New York Sum (Ind.) praises his tenacity 
of purpose, and the Washington Sar (Ind.) deems it “a display 
of courage ot a high order.” The Ohio Senator, in the opinion 
of the New York Evening Mail (Rep.), “was either courageous 
and consistent to a fault or else he was laying the foundations of 
a Presidential candidacy on ‘conservative’ lines.” And the New 
York World (Dem.) remarks: 


“The Senator from Ohio must have carefully considered this 
obvious aspect of the situation when he voted against the bill. It 
is to be assumed that he sincerely believed that the measure was 
unconstitutional and therefore he could not conscientiously support 
it. How many men are there in public life who would sacrifice even 
such scanty Presidential prospects as Mr. Foraker had to uphold 
their theories of the Constitution?” 











THESE WATERS CAN NOT BE STILLED. 
—From the Philadelphia North American. 
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BESIEGING SENATOR ALDRICH’S 
STRONGHOLD. . 


EORGE PEABODY WETMORE, Senator from Rhode 
Island, is, according to a lengthy article in the New York 

Sun, marked for slaughter. No particular act of Senator Wet- 
more is now being counted against him. Like a certain king of 





“Boss”? BRAYTON. 


He is totally blind, and yet he is omnipotent in Rhode Island and 
Aldrich’s trusty lieutenant. 


England, we are told, he never said a foolish thing nor ever did a 
wise one. But in the opinion of the reform element of Rhode Is- 
land he is the “rubber stamp” of Senator Aldrich. And whether 
it is due to the recent muck-raking attacks on Aldrich or not, it is 
predicted, at all events, that Rhode Island has decided to lead the 
campaign in driving out from the United States Senate all those 
who seem to represent special interests and corporations rather 
than the people. 

Chatles R. Brayton, the big blind man who is boss of Rhode 
Island, and who has for years held the General Assembly in the 
hollow of his hand, is also doomed. Brayton, it is considered, 
must be broken at once if reform is to do anything in Rhode 
Island. For years past he has been on the anti-machine black- 
list. The source of his power is his absolute control of the coun- 
try members of the General Assembly, which body is responsible 
for keeping Aldrich and Wetmore in the Senate. Now, the Dem- 
ocrats and Independents of Rhode Island have decided to take up 
arms against this seemingly invincible combination. United in 
purpose, they will aim first of all to defeat Senator Wetmore, who 
comes up for reelection soon, as a beginning in the fight against 
corruption. This is not the first time that the reform element has 
tried to beat the Aldrich-Brayton machine, and it remains to be 
seen whether this attempt will have any better success than the 
previous ones. 

According to 7he Sun’s correspondent, “the man who has been 
chosen to give battle to the Republican machine, under the banner 
of the Independents, is Col. Robert Hale Ives Goddard, a fine old 
aristocrat of seventy, who has been all his life a Republican, and 
whose wealth, actual, prospective, and collateral, is in excess, 
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probably, of that of Aldrich and Wetmore combined. Only once 
in his long and honorable career has this notable type of the old- 
school gentleman broken away from his political moorings, and 
that was when he was elected to the General Assembly in 1897 as 
an Independent.” Colonel Goddard, according to this correspond- 
ent, is a candidate absolutely irreproachable, firmly rooted in the 
solid respect of Rhode Islanders, and quite able to meet without 
outside contribution the legitimate expenses of the reform cam- 
paign. His platform, it is understood, will be “ opposition to boss 
rule as exemplified in Brayton.” 

In addition to contending with Senator Wetmore, however, Col- 
onel Goddard will encounter as a rival for the nomination Col. 
Samuel Pomeroy Colt, of Bristol, another wealthy Rhode Island- 
er. Colonel Colt’s interests in Rhode Island are large, and his 
political prestige important. He was formerly Attorney-General 
of Rhode Island and is immensely popular in the State, being 
what is called a good “mixer” and a good “ spender.” 

Marsden J. Perry, once a pawnbroker and a candy merchant in 
Providence, and to-day called “ the man who owns Rhode Island,” 
is a boss with whom any candidate has to count. His influence, 
because of his affiliations with the Aldrich-Colt interests, will un- 
doubtedly be thrown to the Colt candidacy, and for that reason as 
well as many others political prophets are inclined to favor Colo- 
nel Colt. .And yet Zhe Sun’s correspondent believes: 


“The oligarchy that has ruled so long will some day be des- 
troyed. It cannot continue under the pressure of modern progress 
in governmental reform—national, State, and municipal. There 
must be a change, soon or late—the time will be determined by 
circumstances and the personality of the needed Moses. Rhode 
Island is not for sale in the sense that the superficial, hysterical, 
self-opinionated magazine writers would have us believe. That 





SENATOR WETMORE. 


He is called the “ rubber stamp” of Aldrich, and the Rhode Island 
“ reformers” are planning his destruction. 


is, its legislative and governing bodies are not controlled by graft. 
The State and municipal government are honestly conducted. 
Political control of the country towns is undoubtedly maintained 
by the party that has the most to offer to the majority of voters, 
but other things than money have a purchasing power.” 
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SENATOR BURTON’S POSITION. 


ENATOR JOSEPH RALPH BURTON, of Kansas, finds 

a certain hesitation in withdrawing his name from the Senate 

roll, and the editorial mentors hasten with one accord to his assist- 
ance with counsel and advice. “Mr. Burton,” says the Philadel- 
phia Press, “ought to relieve his State and the Senate from fur- 
ther official association with one whom the Supreme Court, as 
weli as the trial court and jury, has adjudged a criminal.” The 
Philadelphia Record finds it “hard to see why he does not resign,” 
and scores of papers, east and west, join in the sentiment of the 
Atlanta Constitution, which paper, after reviewing the circum- 
stances of his two-years’ fight for freedom, concludes “ that unless 









































































SENATOR JOSEPH RALPH BURTON, 


The Kansas Senator who probably doesn’t think the Senatea very 
congenial crowd. 


Burton is in possession of testimony which he honestly believes 
will work an unclouded vindication, it seems that humiliation to 
himself, embarrassment to his senatorial colleagues, and public 
dissatisfaction will be avoided through a voluntary withdrawal on 
his part.” 

All this generous advicc is the result of the decision in the Sen- 
ator’s case handed down by the Supreme Court on May 21. Two 
years ago he was indicted in St. Louis and convicted of a mis- 
demeanor. He appealed from the decision of the lower court, 
and fought desperately against the execution of the sentence, 
meanwhile retaining his seat in the United States Senate, together 
with his salary and “ mileage” allowance. The result of his final 
move is briefly stated in the Cleveland Leader: 


“The Supreme Court has ruled that he was properly convicted 
of having sold his official influence for personal gain. Altho there 
is one more move left him on the legal chess-board, it is practically 
certain that he must go to prison for nine months, pay a fine of 
$2,500, and lose the right to hold any Federal office. 

“Senator Burton’s offense was a particularly contemptible one. 
A speculative concern in St. Louis was denied the use of the 
mails by the Post-Office Department on the ground that it was 
doing business in an illegal manner. It offered to pay Senator 
Burton if he would use his influence to have the order withdrawn. 
He accepted and was paid a fee of $500 per month for five 
months.” 
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The Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections has already 
said that Senator Burton shall be expelled if he does not resign 
before this Congress expires and before this reaches our readers 
some definite action may have been taken either by the Committee 
or by the Senator himself. 

Thus far, however, in face of evident guilt and repeated con. 
viction, the Senator refuses to entertain the thought of resigning, 
And what he will not do for himself the Senate should co for him, 
is the opinion expressed by many of the press. Says the Toledo 
Blade; “ \t is a duty it owes itself to impeach the Senator, and on 
the facts brought out in his trial expel him as being no longer 
qualified to retain his seat.” Even the execution of the sentence 
will not operate automatically to rid the Senate of his presence, 
The decision of the Supreme Court specifically states : 


“The final judgment of conviction did not operate Aso facto to 
vacate the seat of the convicted Senator nor to compel the Senate 
to expel him or to regard him as expelled by force alone of the 
judgment. The seat into which he was originally inducted as a 
Senator from Kansas could only become vacant by his death or 
by expiration of his term of office or by some direct action on the 
part of the Senate in exercise of its constitutional powers.” 


This paragraph of the decision is cited by the Boston Herald as 
“a pretty plain hint that the Senate, in the ‘exercise of its consti- 
tutional powers,’ should rid itself of the company of a twice-con- 
victed felon, of whose guilt there is not theslightestdoubt.” Even 
tho later, upon some technicality, the Senator may escape an 
actual term in jail, the commission of the crime, aside from pun- 
ishment therefor, is deemed by the press a sufficient reason for the 
impeachment of the offender. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
states that the sentiment in Washington is in favor of the expul- 
sion of the Senator. “All the Senate,” he writes, “Republican 
and Democratic alike, are about convinced that Burton has had 
long enough shrift and that the time for action has arrived.” On 
May 22 the Committee’on Privileges and Elections were directed 
by, the Senate to examine the legal effect of the Supreme-Court 
decision, with the view to report on the advisability of action. 

Some papers, of a more charitable nature, are inclined to pity 
the plight of the convicted Senator. The New York Journal calls 
attention to the senatorial “Treason” which David Graham 
Phillips has discovered, and exclaims: “ Has not his very convic- 
tion proved his fitness to occupy a seat in that body?” In 
somewhat similar vein is the comment of the Philadelphia Jx- 
guirer: 


“Burton did no more than many other men have done without 
being thought the worse of by their fellows, but he did it at a time 
when public opinon has become exceptionally exacting, and he had 
the misfortune to be found out.” 


These papers are not alone in their opinion that Burton was 
probably no more guilty than many who are as yet undiscovered. 
The Brooklyn 7zmes sees still another cause for regret in the sit- 
uation, but concludes with a thought which has found widespread 
expression in the press of the country: 


“It is nota pleasant thing to see a man whose name has been 
counted among the highest, degraded from his proud position, 
stripped of all his dignities and even of his citizenship, con- 
demned to a felon’s cell, and declared forever incapable of holding 
office; but the salutary effect of the lesson may well outweigh the 
feeling of sympathy for the offender. There is need for a severe 
lesson of this kind, for even Senators are not superior to the sor- 
did temptations that are so rampant in American business life, and 
it is well that they should have the fact impressed upon them that 
neither the honors they have won nor the dignities they hold can 
shield them from the penalties they invoke upon their heads when 
they violate the laws that were made to prevent them from using 
their official influence for their personal emolument.” 
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THE ABSOLUTION OF PERKINS. 


HE famous verdict, “not guilty, but don’t do it again,” sums 
up in a phrase the newspaper opinion of the larceny charge 
brought against George W. Perkins for giving $48,000 of the N ew 
York Life’s money to the Republican Campaign Committee in 
1904. The Appellate Division of the New York State Supreme 
Court decides unanimously that he is not guilty, and altho the 
case is yet to be carried to the Court of Appeals, most of the news- 
papers agree that whatever guilt there may have been in his act 
was moral rather than legal. Such gifts have since been expressly 
prohibited by law, so the decision has no bearing on the future use 
of insurance funds. 

Justice Ingraham, who read the opinion of the court, reviewed 
the facts of the case, by which it appeared that Mr. Perkins paid 
the $48,000 to the Republican campaign fund out of his own pocket, 
and was later reimbursed by the company. The judge then said: 


“Such facts certainly do not establish larceny as defined by the 
common law. The defendant had a right togive of his own funds 
to the chairman of the Republican National Committee. There 
was no statute prohibiting such contribution, and such act was 
not in and of itself a crime. The relator made the contribution at 
the request of the president of the insurance company, with the 
express understanding that it would repay him. Having made 
the contribution, relying upon this understanding, he then had a 
claim against the insurance company for the amount advanced, 
and itis entirely immaterial, as far as the question here presented 
is concerned, whether or not such claim could have been enforced 
in a civil action. The claim existed, and if in satisfaction of it 
the defendant received from the insurance company the amount 
called for in good faith, such reception and thereafter retention 
did not constitute larceny.” 


Mr. Perkins’s act may not have been larceny, remarks the New 
York Z77bune, but “ the custom was an evil one,” and the com- 
munity should “strenuously demand that henceforth officers of 
corporations shall rigidly abstain from such activities.” The New 
York Zimes, too, thinks Mr. Perkins’s vindication can not “ carry 
any great satisfaction to his mind,” for the Court “ made it entirely 
plain that only the purely legal and practically the technical 
aspects of the case were taken into consideration.” It adds: 


“The decision of the court, even when it is accepted, as it 
mostly likely will be, by the Court of Appeals, can not change the 
real nature of the acts of the officials of the insurance company. 
These will remain practically a betrayal of trust, but not a crime 
under the law as it stood when the acts were done. Fortunately 
under the law as it now is, they would be criminal.” 


The New York Word, however, which has long been assailing 
District Attorney Jerome for his failure to fill a row of cells in 
Sing Sing with insurance magnates, now says: 


“This decision emphasizes again the necessity for some other 
lawyer than Mr. Jerome to act as public prosecutor of these insur- 
ance cases. A man is needed who is sincere and able, who knows 
no class distinctions in crime, who will really prosecute, not ex- 
cuse or mitigate. 

“Mr. Perkins did not give the New York Life’s money to Mr. 
Cornelius N. Bliss. He gave his own money. His crime con- 
sisted in his illegally reimbursing himself out of insurance money. 
He admits that he had no legal right to the reimbursement, and 
that if he had not paid himself out of the New York Life’s treas- 
ury no court of law would have given him judgment as for an 
honest debt. Here is where the element of personal gain entered. 
The furtiveness is supplied by the blind entries in the books and 
by the concealment of the facts. 

“Mr. Perkins’s hired lawyers could not have conducted these 
proceedings more strictly in his interest than Mr. Jerome has 
done. Were Mr. Perkins actually on trial in a criminal court the 
excuses which Mr. Jerome inserted in these papers would be ruled 
out if offered by Mr. Perkins’s own lawyers. 

“The farce should be stopped. The Governor should appoint 
a prosecutor to conduct these insurance cases. Mr. Jerome should 
confine himself to the prosecution of such criminals as have neither 
wealth nor social standing.” 
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THE HENDERSON LIBATION TO TEMPERANCE, 


F that king who sat in Dunfermline town drinking the “ blude- 
red wine” were living at present in our own capital he would 
probably have been converted by Mrs. John B. Henderson, wife 
of former Senator Henderson, to total abstinence from anything 
more alcoholic than unfermented grape-juice. The newspapers 
give praise to Mrs. Henderson for the conversion to water and 
vegetables of that other potentate, Wu Ting-Fang, formerly Min- 
ister from China. In their warm zeal for the cause which fights 
alcoholism as physiologically, if not otherwise, a menace to the 
race, Mr. and Mrs. Henderson, with the assistance of the temper- 
ance society known as the Rechabites, spilled into the gutter the 





MRS. J. B. HENDERSON, 


Who not only spilled her husband’s wine in the cause of temperance, 
but succeeded in converting Mr. Wu to total abstinence from tea. 


contents of their wine-cellar at Washington. Great numbers of 
bottles filled with high-priced liquors were broken and their con- 
tents formed a rivulet from the greensward to the gutter. The 
newspapers gave circumstantial reports of this, and many made 
varying comment. Says the New York Suz: 


“ What is the service to temperance of such an apparent waste 
of good stuff? Mr. Henderson doesn’t approve the use of alcohol 
for medical purposes. So he couldn’t conscientiously send his 
stock toa hospital. But in the natural course of time that stock 
would have been sold at auction or otherwise. Somebody would 
have bought. Since there is now so much less liquor, Mr. Hen- 
derson has really stimulated the demand for liquor to the exact 
extent of the goods he has destroyed. Nothing would better 
please the wine-growers, wine merchants, and distillers and ‘rum- 
sellers ’ generally than to have all owners of private collections 
dump them into the gutter.” 


Admittedly, observes the New York Evening Post, “one might 
appropriately smash" a single bottle. as a symbol of personal 
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emancipation.” But the wholesale destruction, in the opinion of 
The Post, harks back to very primitive days, and it adds: 


“Why not in all cases transfer the castigation deserved by 
human weakness and folly to the counters with which their game 
is played? If any over-zealous exposer of public iniquity feels 
that he has gone too far, let him scratch out of all lexicons that 
may come under his hand the words ‘treason, malfeasance, graft, 
corrupt, heinous, shameless, calloused,’and the rest. Or, if Mr. 


John D. Rockefeller would show that he has put away the aur 


sacra fames, why, let him rend and burna million dollars in Treas- 
ury bills on the curbstone before the Standard Oil Company’s 
offices. He could afford it, while the most hardened muck-raker 
could not gainsay such ocular evidence of a change of heart.” 


The conversion of Mr. Wu was wholly due to Mrs. Henderson 
and the influence of the book she sent him. Mr. Wu writes toa 
friend in Philadelphia: 


“ After reading her book carefully and also other books on sim- 
ilar subjects by doctors and experts I have come to the conclusion 
that the way we are living is all wrong. 

“So it will interest you to know that I am now living on a sim- 
ple diet of nuts, vegetables, fruits, with no flesh or strong drinks, 
champagne included, which as you know I was very fond of at one 
time. 

“TI am very much pleased to be able to say that since the adop- 
tion of this new dietary I teel much stronger and healthier in every 
respect than before. 

“So it is my intention, whenever opportunity occurs, to preach 
the doctrine ; in fact, I have done so to the Empress Dowager.” 


No one, thinks the Providence /ourna/, “can now argue that 
the efforts put forth by Mrs. Henderson in behalf of practical 
temperance reform have failed to accomplish great good,” and the 
New York Sum, already quoted, remarks: 


“Mr. Wu Ting-Fang’s conversion to water and vegetables points 
the way to a new field of endeavor for the white-ribbon wearers. 
Let them go after all the big after-dinner speakers just as the re- 
action after the New York and Washington season is over, and at 
least nine out of ten of the post-prandial statesmen will be ina 
mood to sign the pledge wearily but gladly. And the new tem- 
perance work will have many ramifications, for what the big fel- 
lows do the lesser statesmen will have to copy, and so on down to 
election-district captains; and the reform may outlast the sum- 
mer junket season. Is an Assembly-district picnic without beer 
any more unheard of than a Chinaman’s forswearing tea?” 





NIAGARA ECONOMICALLY CONSIDERED. 


O many writers have come to the defense of Niagara Falls 

with the plea that no economic reasons should allow the 
spoiling of its splendor that now, when an apologist appears on 
the other side, we feel compelled to present his views. In THE 
LITERARY DiGEstT of April 14 we presented the opinions of those 
who spoke against the utilization of Niagara power for industrial 
purposes. Now comes Mr. H. W. Buck, who, in a recent issue 
of The Outlook, announces that “*The development of power at 
Niagara to-day is not the result of vandalism. It is not a mani- 
festation of the greed of the capitalist for further wealth, nor is it 
the evidence of the granting by legislatures of monopolistic privi- 
leges to the few. Broadly speaking, it is solely the physical ex- 
pression of the law of supply and demand.” Just as the prairies 
of the West have been made into wheat-fields, and the forests of 
the continent have been cut to satisfy an irresistible demand for 
wood, so, thinks Mr. Buck, the water is being diverted from Niag- 
ara Falls “solely because, in the economic and industrial develop- 
ment of the country, the power is needed.” 

In explaining the economic value of Niagara Falls, Mr. Buck 
points out that if the total hydraulic energy of the Falls were de- 
veloped, it would represent about 3,500,000 horse-power. To 
generate this power by steam would require about fifty million 
tons of coala year. Now, according to Mr. Buck’s computation, 
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Niagara power can be generated and sold in large quantities for 
$15 per horse-power a year, or for $35 per horse-power a year less 
than it is possible to generate it from the use of coal. This would 
mean a saving annually of $122,500,000, and a saving in coal con. 
sumption of fifty million tons. “These figures,” observes Mr. 
Buck ruefully, “illustrate what it costs the people of this conti- 
nent annually to maintain Niagara asa spectacle.” To his think. 
ing, the waste involved in prohibiting the development of Niagara 
power might be compared to a great conflagration in which fifty 
million tons of coal were annually consumed. Beautiful as this 
might be asa spectacle, it would nevertheless, thinks Mr. Buck, 
be unholy recklessness. 

The electrochemical industry, which, in Mr. Buck’s opinion, 
really originated through the development of Niagara power, has 
already reached enormous proportions, and its future growth, 
thinks the writer, depends very largely upon cheap electric power, 
Many such industries, as those of carborundum, calcium carbide, 
and all the acetylene productions dependent upon it, the produc- 
tion of artificial graphite and emery, the caustic soda and potash 
industries, and the production of aluminum—all these industries 
are virtually dependent for their existence upon cheap power in 
large quantities, available only at Niagara Falls. The aluminum 
industry alone, thinks Mr. Buck, the one rival of steel and iron, 
plentiful tho it is in the earth’s crust, must have for its reduction 
electric power, and in large quantities, such as only Niagara can 
make possible. “All these fundamental industries,” adds the 
writer, “and the various interests allied with them, together with 
their thousands of employees, are to have their ultimate destinies 
determined in the settlement of this Niagara-power matter.” To 
Mr. Buck’s thinking, “ Niagara is a great continental asset, not 
only as a scene, but as a source of power, and any fair adjustment 
between the two interests must be made upon the basis of a rea- 
sonable compromise. The wave of exaggerated sentimentalism 
now passing should not be allowed to sweep aside all reason, nor 
be the only thing considered.” 

Mr. Buck’s word is still in season, because only a few days ago 
Governor Higgins, of New York, vetoed Assemblyman Foelker’s 
bill “ to regulate and control and to limit the use of the waters of 
Niagara River.” The bill provided that existing corporations 
using Niagara power should be limited to take from Niagara “a 
quantity of water equal to the quantity which said corporations 
can by virtue of their present rights draw under their present 
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THE NIAGARA OF THE FUTURE—THE MAID OF THE “MISSED ” 
—Leipziger in the Detroit Mews. 
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charters.” This wording is so ambiguous that, for what the Gov- 
ernor knew, it might have had an effect exactly opposite to the 
intended one and given the corporations the right to double their 
capacity. The Governor declined to take the risk. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR SOCIALISM. 


OCIALISM, in the opinion of Judge Peter S. Grosscup, of 
Chicago, is very far from being the best remedy for all the 
present economic ills. Judge Grosscup has remedies that he 
deems vastly better—remedies that have not the defects of tearing 
down institutions, but rather the qualities of building up. Partic- 
ipation in corporation enterprises is Judge Grosscup’s solution for 
all the troubles of the presentday. Ashesetsforth in 7he A meri- 
can Magazine: 

“What is wanted is not the prosecution, in one form or another, 
of corporations simply because they are big; and continued prom- 
ises of such prosecutions merely because such promises keep up 
the interest of the people; but that what is wanted is the corpora- 
tion, big and little, so rebuilt that in the vast domain of property 
covered by it the people, who with their hands have worked, may 
hereafter see their way to participate ; the people who accumulate 
savings may see their way to participate; the people who are to 
be served may participate—the whole domain turned into a pos- 
session calculated to invite their confidence and pride, as our 
landed domain invited the confidence and pride of those who oc- 
cupied it.” 

Judge Grosscup, with true legal acumen, rightly supposes that 
people will say: “ What you offer is not a cure by act of Congress. 
What you offer is an industrial development and continuation of 
things that, tho humanizing and uplifting, is dependent for realiza- 
tion upon the successful working out of the processes that no man 
can more than approximately forecast.” Willingly does Judge 
Grosscup fall in with these opinions. He agrees: perfectly. In 
his opinion the case is not one for the surgeon, but one rather for 
the exercise of the higher intelligence that makes for the removal 
of the causes of the disease. No one, in his opinion, need lose 
heart because such reforms as he outlines can not be brought 
about by act of Congress. Let but the State legislatures lay “clean 
and firm in State law the foundations for the new corporation for 
the local industry. Beyond that the cooperation of the people in 
their own interests must be relied upon.” In short, the writer be- 
lieves that the people have the remedies in their own hands. 

‘The seeds of these remedies, in his opinion, have already beea 
sown. He cites certain industries, few but remarkable, in which 
the laborers have a share, in which capital and labor are virtually in 
copartnership. He shows, for instance, that the stock of certain 
railways, some of them running out ot Chicago, is held in large 
part by farmers and inhabitants along the road-bed. Obviously, 
this is a good thing, because it brings the ownership of the com- 
pany, so to speak, to the masses. Then he cites the form of cor- 
poration that helps its employees to purchase its shares at their 
market value by lending them the money. “The company I have 
in mind,” says the writer, “has interested in this way thousands 
of its employees—men who regularly, either in person or by proxy, 
attend its stock-holders’ meetings.” One of the largest manufac- 
turing companies in Chicago, it is also adduced, distributes every 
year from five to ten per cent. of the net earnings of the preceding 
year to the employees of the firm. As a third example of this 
sort, Judge Grosscup cites.the company that permits an employee 
to buy stock equal to the amount of his annual wages, paying 
therefor at least two and a half per cent. down and thereafter four 
per cent. a year out of hiswages. In the meanwhile the employee 
receives his dividends regularly on his stock. Nearly every em- 
ployee is thus a stock-holder in the corporation. 


These things, believes Judge Grosscup, are a far better method 


than Socialism of righting economic wrongs. Socialism, in his 


opinion, is a step backward, not forward—“a doubling back on 
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the road along which the race has come from the days when no 
man had a hope of his own or an individual part in the destiny of 
things.” Socialism, the writer thinks, has many other faults be- 
sides. Just as it is impossible for a government, no matter how 





JUDGE GROSSCUP, 


Who sees a millennium without Socialism. 


careful, to secure the best service, so, he thinks, it would be for 
government-owned enterprises and corporations to secure the best 
service. Private enterprise has invariably superior service. But 
a change in corporation policy, such as Judge Grosscup suggests, 
he feels, would bring home concretely the fact that the bulk of the 
wealth of the country is still in the hands of the people. For in 
truth it is the people that have the wealth; the few only control 
that wealth. 

Says Judge Grosscup, “ These people own the largest portion of 
the nation’s bonds. They had immense sums invested in insur- 
ance and trust companies. Tho no exact facts are at hand on 
which to base a statement, I believe it is safe to say that the peo- 
ple of America have financial means at hand to possess themselves, 
at fair prices, of enough of the new great domain of property to 
make it as widely individualized as the farms of America.” That 
would bring the republican ideal to the corporation which, Judge 
Grosscup thinks, is the true ideal and far better than that des- 
troyer of individualism, Socialism. 





STOPPING THE MEAT SCANDALS BY LAW. 


HE passage of the Meat-Inspection bill by the Senate, in the 
opinion of many newspapers, is the direct consequence of 
Upton Sinclair’s disclosures concerning the meat industry in his 
novel “ The Jungle.” The Commission sent by the President to 
investigate Chicago’s Packingtown was certainly a result of read- 
ing that book. And according to the Washington despatches, the 
President had composed and held in readiness a scathing message 
to Congress based on that report. But so eager were the packers 
and stock-raisers to avoid the publication of such an attack that 
they preferred the drastic measure introduced by Senator Bever- 
idge to another Standard Oil message. The bill was passed with- 
out opposition as an amendment to the Agricultural Appropriation 
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bill. As the Washington correspondent of the New York Zimes 
sums it up: 


“The amendment provides for the inspection at every packing- 
house in the United States ina post-mortem examination of all cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, and goats slaughtered for human consumption. 
Every carcass thus prepared at any packing-house must bear a 
tag showing the date and place where it was slaughtered. All 
carcasses or parts of carcasses found to be unfit to eat are to be 
destroyed, and the penalty for violation or evasion of the law isa 
fine of $10,000 and imprisonment for two years. The cost of in- 
spection is to be paid by the packing-houses. All meat foods 
found to have been dyed or colored artificially in any manner so 
as to be unfit for food are also to be destroyed. 

“The law applies to canned meats and all forms of prepared 
meats as well as to fresh meat shipped in cold storage.” 


In “The Jungle” it is charged that diseased, tubercular carcasses 
are sent along in the general stream of meat for domestic con- 
sumption, and that at night there is absolutely no inspection at all. 
Canned meats, it is also maintained, are treated with dyes and in 
other ways rendered unwholesome as food. Some of the inspec- 
tors, it is stated, moreover, are virtually in the power of the 
packers. The bill provides that any one offering to bribe an in- 
spector is liable toa fine of $10,oo0or imprisonment of three years. 
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The inspector also is liable to fine and imprisonment. Upton 
Sinclair, when interviewed after the passage of the amendment, 
said he had information that the packers trembled at possible 
exposure. The system of inspection in Packingtown, observes the 
New York Lvening Mail, “ had become really a system of evading 
inspection,” and the Indianapolis Sav remarks: 


“A good deal of interest in the subject has been aroused lately, 
however, and Senator Beveridge’s bill to provide for inspection of 
live-stock before slaughter, of meats after the animals are killed, 
and of canned meats is timely and will arouse general approval, 
It is not necessary to assume that tainted or diseased meats are 
now knowingly put on the market, or to believe the wild and im- 
probable tales told by yellow novelists and magazine writers. On 
the contrary, it is no doubt the purpose of the men conducting the 
great packing industries to deal honestly and fairly with the con- 
sumers and to furnish them clean and wholesome products. At 
the same time temptations are many to evade unpleasant restric- 
tions when there is profit in so doing, and the certainty that the 
Government has a watchful eye on all transactions will prevent 
the yielding to such temptations and will secure more careful 
supervision over careless and neglectful employees. If there be 
any who deliberately and knowingly allow unfit and unwholesome 
products to go out from their establishments they will be com- 
pelled to mend their ways.” 
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THE Hon. Reed Smoot may be regarded as pretty permanently unfinished 
business.— New York Sun. 


Axsout the time the Democrats elect a President Walter Wellman will hit 
the north pole.—St. Louts Globe-Democrat. 


IF it is not to act ‘‘in its judgment’’ the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might like to know whose judgment it is to use.—Chicago News. 


A PHYSICIAN explains that obesity is a disease. But it does not prevent an 
otherwise healthy man from running for the presidency.—Toledo Blade. 


H. G. WELL Ls, the English writer, says that America will produce a Shake- 
speare. The eyes of the world are on you, Indiana—New York World. 


SECRETARY TAFT now weighs only 250 pounds. It must require strenuous 
self-control on his part to keep away from Aero Club meets.—New York World. 


Mr. Joun D. RocKEFELLER is going to make an opportune trip to Europe. 
In these investigating days there is no place like abroad.—Philadelphia Record. 


Jupcinc from the reports from foreign parts, Mr. Bryan could be elected 
President if voted for in Jerusalem, Bombay, and Constantinople.—New York 


Sun. 


SENATOR FoRAKER’s vote against the Rate bill may be accepted as further 
evidence of his sincerity in saying that he is not a presidential candidate.— 
Chicago News. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF. 









THE New York Tribune tells of an English Methodist preacher who has 
preached seventy-seven years. Half-hour sermons are more popular in Texas, 
—Houston Post. 


THE news that this earth will last another 100,000,000 years will also bring 
encouragement to the parties who are still trying to collect Revolutionary-war 
claims.—Washington Post. 


StuDENTs of politics are anxiously looking forward to 1908, to see what a 
presidential contest will look like without any campaign contributions or rail- 
road passes.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Dr. NEWELL Dwicut HI. is thinks that the golden age is at hand. Certain 
things that we won’t mention suggest that Dr. Day, of Syracuse, has hopes in 
that direction, too.—Philadelphia North American. 


AFTER having to listen ten weeks to the Rate-bill debate Vice-President 
Fairbanks escaped and got a chance to speak. It took five speeches in one day 
to relieve his pent-up feelings.—Florida Times-Union. 


FATHER GApon appears likely to rival the resurrection feats of the respected 
Mad Mullah, who died and came to life with a rapidity which at last made even 
the hardened correspondents dizzy.—Baltimore American. 


A New York gambler who died the other day left $1,000 for the care of one 
of his old enemies who had lost his luck. Let the independent oil-refiners hope 
on. They may be taken care of in good time.—Chicago Record-Herald. 



























HE DARES NOT LET OUT THE ROPE. 
—Lambdin in the Binghamton Press. 


WHERE THE 





TERROR REIGNS. 








THE SHADOW OF DOOM. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


“ | F I can make people think rightly,” said Henrik Ibsen, “ then 

all the rest will follow without legislation and without re- 
striction.” In this attitude of universal teacher he wrote the great 
series of social dramas which made him, as one critic remarks, 
“one of the best-beloved and worst-hated literary men the world 
has ever seen.” Among his salient attributes as poet, dramatist, 
and reformer, remarks the New York Evening Post on receipt of 
the news of Ibsen’s death, stand out his mordant satire, his sturdy 
independence, his pessimistic views of human nature, his con- 
tz:mpt for the conventional, his un- 
compromising idealism, and his in- 
cessant championship of what he 
deemed the rights and obligations of 
the individual will. 

The newspaper accounts of his life 
tell of his birth at Skien, Norway, 
in 1828; of the sudden reversal of 
his father’s fortunes, plunging the 
family from opulence into poverty ; 
of the consequent necessity of Hen- 
rik leaving school at the age of four- 
teen, and apprenticing himself to an 
apothecary in a neighboring town ; 
of his subsequent career as medical 
student, editor, and theatrical man- 
ager; of his voluntary exile from his 
native land, and of the world’s rec- 
ognition of him at last as one of the 
most significant figures in modern 
literature. But the greater interest 
attaches to the record of his work. 
His first play was a juvenile effort 
called “ Cataline,” of which he later 
wrote: “ Many things and much upon 
which my later work has turned—the 
contradiction between endowment 
and desire, between capacity and 
will, at once the entire tragedy and 




















From a stereograph, copyright, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
HENRIK IBSEN DURING HIS LAST DAYS. 
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“Little Eyolf,” “John Gabriel Borkman,” and “When We Dead 
Awake ”—his last play, published in 1899. Many of these are so 
well known on the American stage as to call for no comment. 
The Evening Post believes that “ it is the morbid, not the moral 
or philosophic, element in these plays that attracts the ordinary 
playgoer,” and adds: 


“That Ibsen, with all his didacticism and symbolism, will ever 
be popular on the English-speaking stage is not probable, but his 
influence upon the theater will be lasting. He has given a new 
significance to the domestic drama, by showing what tragic and 
comic energy there may be in the familiar personages and inci- 
dents of every-day life. He has taught how dialog ought to be 


written, and furnished many striking examples of constructive art. - 


As a dramatist and satirist he will 
always be accorded a high place 
among the writers of the nineteenth 
century. As a patriot he fought 
gallantly in the cause of freedom. 
As a philosopher, he tore the mask 
from many hypocritical conventions, 
but it is not likely that the world will 
ever accept his doctrine of no com- 
promise. Modern experience teaches 
that compromise is the chief source 
of peace and many other blessings.” 


Says The Evening Mail (New 
York): 


“There are great lessons of life 
in Ibsen’s plays, magnificent pass- 
ages fraught with meaning. But his 
symbolism is unnecessarily obscure, 
his pessimism unwarranted by the 
experience of humanity. He strikes 
for a fuller, a nobler realization of 
existence, he endeavors to give love 
its modern meaning, he has given 
woman a higher place than she held 
in the English, French, and German 
drama of his day.” 


The Sun remarks that it was inev- 
itable that Ibsen should shock the 
pharisee and the philistine in all 
countries. His mission, it asserts, 
was to arouse men to a comprehen- 


comedy of mankind and the individ- “It is doubtful,” says one critic, “if he ever felt a passion of ten- sion of themselves. The interest of 
ual—may here be dimly discerned.” oe - pie ar a for mankind, and it iscertainthathe };, dramas is “almost exclusively 


To the same period belong a number 
of political and romantic poems, of which 7he Evening Post says: 


“In them may be found the incipient protest against the restric- 
tions of convention, the growing habit of gloomy introspection, 
the mistrust of ecclesiastical dogmas, impatience under existing 
social conditions, devotion to the principle of unlimited freedom 
for the individual conscience, and an ultimate optimism ever deeply 
clouded by a present pessimism. According to contemporary 
witnesses his habitual attitude at this age was that of a modern 
Hamlet.” 


His early plays were all cast in the form of poetic dramas. 
When at last he undertook the composition of a modern comedy, 
we are told that he found it exceedingly difficult, after his long 
course of poetic writing, to express himself satisfactorily in plain 


- prose. To the poetic period belong “ Brand” and “ Peer Gynt.” 


The latter, says a German critic, “as a picture of erring man 
blindly groping for deliverance,” is worthy to be ranked with the 
“Odyssey,” the “ Divine Comedy,” “Don Quixote,” or “ Faust.” 
His great series of modern social dramas, on which his widest 
fame is built, begins with “The Pillars of Society,” published in 
1877. This was followed by “ The Doll’s House,” “ Ghosts,” “ An 
Enemy of the People,” “ The Wild Duck,” “ Rosmersholm,” “ The 
Lady from the Sea,” “Hedda Gabler,” “The Master Builder,” 


psychological, or, rather, patholog- 
ical.” Of his attitude toward religion we read : 


“He is not a Christian; apparently he is not even a deist. We 
should rather call him an agnostic. Nevertheless, through all of 
his best work runs the deep, underlying thought of the Greek 
drama, that in the moral world law rules. He often depicts vice, 
but for him it has no fascination ; punishment dogs it as relentlessly 
as Nemesis pursued Orestes, or as remorse overtook Macbeth. 
The divine lawgiver we may abjure, as we may evade penal stat- 
utes; but Ibsen teaches that so long as human beings dwell to- 
gether in organized societies they are subject to a moral law that 
is fenced about and enforced by penalties from which there is no 
appeal, a law which men must obey or incur the retribution which, 
by the very nature of things, attends its violation, a Jaw by whose 
mysterious and resistless workings goodness on this earth harvests 
blessings, while the evil-doer reaps a curse.” 


“Ibsen achieved his vogue—a vogue which is even now passing,” 
remarks the critic of the New York 77ribune, “ through talking, 
with a great show of unconventionality, about. the fulfilment of 
self.”. He was “the spokesman of those individuals whose dis- 
content with themselves and with existing conditions urges them 
to rebellion, but who lack either the religious faith or the intel- 
lectual power to foree their destinies to a happy issue.” Such 
“fevered souls and yeasty minds,” the critic declares, tend to take 
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the line of least resistance, and “Ibsen indicated it for them in 
declaring that the ego should have its chance tho the heavens were 
to fall.” In further depreciation the writer adds: 


“ He was a born provincial, and a provincial pettiness limits the 
effect of all his plays. These leave the impression, not of a genius 
for taking wide and penetrating views, but of a talent for drama- 
tizing episodes of human weakness, wrong-headedness, vicious- 
ness, or flat stupidity, as the case may be 

“The later years of the nineteenth century were ripe for the un- 
settling ministrations of men like Nietzsche and Ibsen, men keen 
on meeting the animal in man halfway, and on throwing a glamour 
of ‘naturalness’ over its lustful affirmations and its callous rejec- 
tion of undesired obligations. In other words, Ibsen came to tell 
thousands just what they wanted to be told. He delivered his 
‘message’ with the more aplomb because he was himself an ego- 
tist not only from theory, but from the promptings of his nature. 
His recently published letters have shown with what sublime self- 
ishness he pursued his career. He was as cold asa fish and as 
hard as nails. It is doubtful if he ever felt a passion of tender- 
ness, of gentle, kindly feeling for mankind, and it is certain that 
he had not an atom of humor. There is something ironical about 
the fate which promises to overtake him. He wrapped his works 
in an appalling solemnity, and the world is learning to laugh at his 
portentous assumptions. His faithful followers have emulated, 
and some of them still emulate, his owlish gravity, but the Ibsen 
hypothesis has for some time been running emptyings, and is now 
dwindling away in the shrill nonsense of a Bernard Shaw. The 
time will come when men will wonder why they listened with so 
much patience to the Scandinavian oracle.” 





WHEN JOURNALISM BECOMES LITERATURE. 


UDYARD KIPLING, to judge from his brilliant and char- 
acteristic speech at the recent annual banquet of the Royal 
Academy in London, acquiesces in the verdict of those pessimistic 


critics who proclaim the decadence of modern authorship. The - 


backbone of his address was a brace of parables which, if we in- 


terpret them aright, emphasize the dependence of literature on the. 


life of the nation. He would have literature stand on the claim 
to be the record of the nation’s life; and he would have the na- 
tion’s life such that its record should be literature. After acknowl- 
edging the gulf that separates “even the least of those who do 
things worthy to be written about from even the best of those who 
have written things worthy to be talked about,” Mr. Kipling pro- 
ceeds to his first parable, which is recorded as follows in the Lon- 
don 7imes: 


“There is an ancient legend which tells us that when a man first 
achieved a most notable deed he wished to explain to his tribe 
what he had done. As soon as he began to speak, however, he 
was smitten with dumbness, he lacked words,and satdown. Then 
there arose—according to the story—a masterless man, one who 
had taken no part in the action of his fellow, who had no special 
virtues, but afflicted—that is the phrase—with the magic of the 
necessary words. He saw, he told, he described the merits of the 
notable deed in such a fashion, we are assured, that the words 
‘became alive and walked up and down in the hearts of all his 
hearers.’ Thereupon, the tribe seeing that the words were cer- 
tainly alive, and fearing lest the man with the words would hand 
down untrue tales about them to their children, they took and 
killed him. But later they saw that the magic was in the words, 
not in the man.” 


He goes on to say: 


“We have progressed in many directions since the time of this 
early and destructive criticism, but so far we do not seem to have 
found a sufficient substitute for the necessary word as the final 
record to which all achievement must look. Even to-day, when 
all is done, those who have done it must wait until all has been 
said by the masterless man with the words 

“The record of the tribe is its enduring literature. The magic 
of literature lies in the words, and not in any man. Witness, a 
thousand excellent, strenuous words can leave us quite cold or put 
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us to sleep, whereas a bare half-hundred words breathed upon b 
some man in his agony, or in his exaltation, or in his idleness on 
generations ago, can still lead whole nations into and out of hes 
tivity, can open to us the doors of three worlds, or stir us so intol- 
erably that we can scarcely abide to look at our own souls. 

“It is a miracle—one that happens very seldom. But secretly 
each one of the masterless men with the words has hope, or has 
had hope, that the miracle may be wrought again through him, 
And why not? If a tinker in Bedford gaol, if a pamphleteering 
shopkeeper pilloried in London, if a muzzy Scotsman, if a de- 
spised German Jew, or a condemned French thief, or an English 
admiralty official with a taste for letters can be miraculously 
afflicted with the magic of the necessary words, why not any man 
at any time? Our world, which is only concerned in the perpetua- 
tion of the record, sanctions that hopeas kindly and just as cruelly 
as nature sanctions love. All it suggests is that the man with the 
words shall wait upon the man of achievement, and step by step 
with him try to tell the story to the tribe. All it demands is that 
the magic of every word shall be tried out to the uttermost by 
every means fair and foul that the mind of man can suggest. 

“There is no room, and the world insists that there shall be no 
room, for pity, for mercy, for respect, for fear, or even for loyalty 
between man and his fellow man, when the record of the tribe 
comes to be written. That record must satisfy, at all costs to the 
word and to the man behind the word. It must satisfy alike the 
keenest vanity and the deepest self-knowledge of the present; it 
must satisfy also the most shameless curiosity of the future. 
When it has done this, it is literature of which it will be said in 
due time that it fitly represents its age.” 


Then Mr. Kipling comes to his second parable, which reads as 
follows: 


“ A few weeks ago, in a land where the magic of words is pecul- 
iarly potent and far-reaching, there was a tribe that wanted rain, 
and the rain-doctors set about getting it. Toa certain extent the 
rain-doctors succeeded. But the rain their magic brought was 
not a full, driving downpour that tells of large prosperity ; it was 
patchy, local, circumscribed, and uncertain. There were un- 
healthy little squalls blowing about the country and doing dam- 
age. Whole districts were flooded out by waterspouts, and other 
districts annoyed by trickling showers, soon dried by the sun. 

“And so the tribe went to the rain-doctors, being very angry, 
and they said: ‘What is this rain that you make? You did not 
make rain like this in the time of our fathers. What have you 
been doing?’ And the rain-doctors said: ‘We have been making 
our proper magic. Supposing you tell us what you have been 
doing lately!’ And the tribe said: ‘Oh, our head men have been 
running about hunting jackals, and our little people have been 
running about chasing grasshoppers! What has that to do with 
your rain-making?’ ‘It has everything to do with it,’ said the 
rain-doctors. ‘Just as long as your head men run about hunting 
jackals, and just as long as your little people run about chasing 
grasshoppers, just so long will the rain fall in this manner.” 


In this Academy speech, says the London Ou//ook, Mr. Kipling 
gave incidentally “his own apologia and his own definition.” 
“His splendid tho dangerous achievement,” it adds, “is to have 
made the heart of journalism into literature.” To quote further — 
from this comment: 


“Mr. Kipling is the first essayer of what may be called perma- 
nent journalism. Of course many of the best things have made a 
first appearance in newspapers, but no one before has made the 
dominant note of journalism itself the distinctive quality of the 
thing that means to be permanent literature. The ‘Fleet-in- 
Being,’ the ‘Recessional,’ half the far-flung stories are the issue of , 
a struggle to find the heart of permanence ‘in the routine of the 
tribe’s work. The special correspondent, if in the hurly-burly of 
particular skirmishes he can keep his eye on the creative spirit of 
empire, may under the gift of the word write a tribal record 
which shall be honored as literature forever. It is superfluous to 
take the bread out of the mouth of posterity by attempting to de- 
cide how much of Mr. Kipling’s work will be accepted among the 
records; but at the lowest, in spite of leading articles in rime and 
music-hall doggerel, he has shown the thing to be possible and 
splendid.” 
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THE FINEST FLOWERING OF DEMOCRATIC 
ART. 


ECLARED by connoisseurs to be “the highest form of 
democratic art known to the world,” the color-prints of 
Japan not only carry an esthetic message to the Western world, 
but epitomize, in a sense, the history of the evolution of Japanese 
democracy. Color-printing, writes Alma A. Rogersin 7he Pacific 











ONE OF A SERIES OF THIRTY-SIX VIEWS OF FUJI, BY HOKUSAI, 
THE MOST FAMOUS OF THE COLOR-PRINT ARTISTS. 


Monthly (Portland, Ore.), was the first expression of the popular 
mind in Japan. “The people were its creators and patrons.” 
It was of them, by them, and for them, and furnishes so complete 
a record of the twocenturies during which it flourished that “if all 
other documents were swept away the life and spirit of those times 
could be revived from the prints now extant.” This art, the writer 
goes on to tell us, originated about 1650, in Yeddo, whence it 
spread rapidly throughout the Empire. From the beginning, we 
read, the new art met with the contempt of the nobles, who had 
their own art, a thousand years old, flowing through schools estab- 
lished when the Buddhistic religion was carried to the shores of 
Japan—an art “symbolic and mystical, and quite beyond the un- 
derstanding of the masses.” So established was the Samurai’s 
contempt for the popular art, says the writer, that only of recent 
years has he been able to see any virtue in the color-prints of his 
country. Some peculiarities of the Japanese prints are explained 
in the following paragraph : 


“We look in vain for portraits among the color-prints. A por- 
trait, to the Occidental artist, is a means of representing emotion, 
temperament, character, physical form. The Japanese ideal ef- 
faces all these. It strives to be impersonal, to repress emotion, to 
lose the particular in the general. Hence the artist draws types, 
not individuals. Hence also the disregard of anatomical drawing 
and the ignoring of the nude, facts curiously opposite to the ideals 
of the ancient Greeks, the familiar prototypes of the Japanese, 
whose devotion to the human form has given the world its master- 
pieces in marble. The aim of these artists is to suggest, rather 
than to delineate. The Japanese mind seems to abhor artistic 
details as nature is supposed to abhor a vacuum. Its sensitive- 
ness to beauty is so keen that a hint only of the artist’s idea is re- 
quired ; imagination will supply the rest.” 


The mastery of line shown by these artists, we read, is said to 
be developed by the Japanese alphabet, “ the strokes of the brush 
required in its representation being identical with the line of the 
artist.” We learn also that at about the time Hokusai, the most 
famous master of the color-print, was born—that is to say, about 


the middle of the eighteenth century—the art found a new sub- 
ject. We read: 


“Landscape, which earlier was treated merely as an accessory, 
began to be painted for itself. The actors, the belles, the scenes 
of domestic life, picnics, and tea-house revels had had their day. 
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The spirit of the people was growing stronger, and in the restless 
search for expression it turned to the world of nature. Traveling 
became the fashion. One writer says that for a time the nation 
was turned into a band of pilgrims bent on exploring every corner 
of the island domain. Further they could not go, for all this hap- 
pened during that strange sleep in Japan’s history known as her 
period of seclusion. No foreigner dared enter the ports of. the 
kingdom, and no native dared set foot outside its shores. But the 
royal prohibition did not fall on exploration within the bounds. 
The art of illustration naturally followed. The favorite scenes 
visited were reproduced in the color-prints and also in books. .. . 

“ Hiroshige, the last great master after Hokusai, brought the 
study of landscape to a perfection that has won for him the dis- 
tinction of the artist of snow, mist, and rain. He renders atmo- 
spheric effects with subtlety and charm and in a scale of color 
totally new to the Japanese schools, giving to objects their natural 
tones, instead of the customary modified washes. His biogra- 
phers claim for him that he worked out the scale of color values 
in advance of the modern French schools. He is said to have 
painted forty different kinds of snow.” 


Of the influence of Japanese color-prints on the art of the out- 
side world the writer says: 


“ A few prints had found their way into Europe, gathered in the 
portfolios of travelers, before the Great Peace shut out the world. 
After the opening of the treaty ports the art.stream flowed out 
again, finding a center in France. Without attempting to fix the 
mooted degree of influence on the modern French schools, or in 
the case of individual artists, one thing may be said: The color- 
prints have unquestionably affected the book illustrations and 
posters of our own time. Critical opinion affirms their positive 
influence on the color sense of the world, and sees in the Japanese 
print the parent of the modern poster. That principle of their 
art which eliminates all detail not actually essential, concentrating 
on the particular idea to be presented, is in accordance with the 
methods of our best artists of to-day.” 





Professor Skeat on Spelling Reform.—When so 
eminent an authority as the Rev. Walter William Skeat, pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon in Cambridge University, states that the 
history of our language is more widely known in America than 
in England, the statement must be regarded as something 
more than a whimsical opinion. An Englishman, says Pro- 
fessor Skeat, would “hardly even understand” a statement 

















FROM A PRINT BY HIROSHIGE, KNOWN AS THE ARTIST OF SNOW, 
MIST, AND RAIN. HE WAS A CONTEMPORARY OF HOKUSAI, 


made by an American university president to the effect that in 
American universities “ English takes the first place.” In view of 
these facts, as Professor Skeat points out in an address before 
the British Academy on the problem of spelling, it would not be 
surprising or inappropriate if America should lead the way in 
spelling reform. 

He admits that, altho the subject has been under consideration 
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in England at various times during the last forty years, “as far 
as any practical results are concerned, no observable progress 


has been made.” But as regards the theory of it, he asserts, “a 


good deal has been achieved.” It is generally agreed, among the 
students of spelling, says Professor Skeat (as reported in the 
London Atheneum), that the best kind of reform would be “one 
in which the symbols employed should represent the sounds of 


spoken Latin of the Augustan age.” But the very great changes 


that have taken place in the values of English vowels are such as 
to render a scheme of the sort “extremely unacceptable to an 
Englishman.” Failing this, Professor 
Skeat contends that it ought to be pos- 
sible so to amend our modern spelling as 
to render it “more consistent and less 
chaotic and grotesque.” We read fur- 
ther: 


“For practical purposes, all spelling 
reform has been made impossible by the 
hostile action of the press. Such oppo- 
sition is unintelligent, and dueto the fact 
that the number of journalists acquainted 
with the principles of phonetics is very 
limited. The only remedy is that a 
knowledge of phonetics should become 
more general. It is not unlikely that a 
marked and rapid advance in this science 
would result from an adoption in our 
schools of a Roman pronunciation of 
Latin. This would at once illuminate 
our perceptions of written symbols and 
enable us to see their true and historical 
meaning.” 





THE TRUE APPROACH TO 
ART. 


N these days, when opinions are ex- 
pected from everybody upon every 
subject, it is complained that the average 
judgment of art quite misses the mark. 
One reason, alleged by Robert Clermont 
Witt in a volume entitled “ How to Look 
at Pictures,” is that the literature of art, 
voluminous as it is, has not properly instructed the lay observer 
how to take the artist’s view of the subject. When the aver- 
age layman is not absolutely helpless in the presence of a pic- 
ture, “conscious that some wonderful power lies hidden” in it 
did he but “know the charmed word to release it,” he is apt to 
sum up whatever appreciation he is capable of in some expres- 
sion of personal preference “too capricious, too purely personal, 
to claim confidence in its justice or intelligence.” This latter 
charge is reiterated by the American critic Mr. Charles H. Caffin 
in a book of similar import called “ How to Study Pictures.” He 
declares that people generally judge works of art in quite the 
wrong way, for “they look at them only through their own eyes 
and like or dislike a picture according as it does or does not suit 
their own fancy.” “What they ought to do,” he adds, “ is to try 
and see it through the eyes of the artist who painted it.” People 
who do not, whether from wilfulness or ignorance, try to take the 
artist’s point of view, he says, are very apt to tell you: “‘Oh, I 
don’t know anything about painting, but I know what I like;’ 
which is their way of saying, ‘If I don’t like it right off, I don’t 
care to be bothered to like it at all.’” Of such Mr. Caffin says: 


“Such an attitude of mind cuts one off from growth and devel- 
opment, for it is as much as to say, ‘I am very well satisfied with 
myself, and quite indifferent to the experiences and feelings of 
other men.’ Yet it is just this experience and feeling of another 
man which a picture gives us. If you consider a moment you will 
understand why. The world itself is a vast panorama, and from 
it the painter selects his subject; not to copy it exactly, since it 
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would be impossible for him to do this, even if he tried. How 
could he represent, for example, each blade of grass, each leaf 
upon a tree? So what he does is to represent the subject as he 
sees it, as it appeals to his sympathy or interest; and if twelve 
artists painted the same landscape, the result would be twelve dif. 
ferent pictures, differing according to the way in which each man 
had been impressed by the scene ; in fact, according to his sepa- 
rate point of view or separate way of seeing it, influenced by his 
individual experience and feeling....... 

“Since none of us can include in ourselves the whole range of 
possible experience and feeling, it is through the experience and 
feeling of others that we deepen and refine our own. It is this 
that we should look to pictures to accom- 
plish, which, as you will acknowledge, is 
a very different thing from offhand like 
or dislike. Forexample, we may not be 
attracted at first, but we reason with our- 
selves: ‘No doubt this picture meant a 
good deal to the man who painted it; it 
embodies his experience of the world and 
his feeling toward the subject. It repre- 
sents, in fact, a revelation of the man 
himself; and, if it is true that ‘the noblest 
study of mankind is man,’ then possibly 
in the study of man, as revealed in his 
work, there may be interest for me.” 


Personal like or dislike is the point of 
view which generally first finds expres- 
sion, and this, points our Mr. Witt, is 
the most rudimentary form of citicism. 
When appreciation rests content with 
having arrived at that point the case is 
hopeless. There is, however, something 
to be said for the personal point of view, 
a sense in which it is seen to contain 
“something of the stuff of which criti- 
cism is made,”’ as is shown in the follow- 
ing citation: 


“ Representing as it usually does an un- 
reasoned and unintelligent personal preju- 
dicein favor of any particular picture or 
school, it is valueless. Based, on the 
other hand, on experience, observation, 
careful comparison, and study, it be- 
comes the last word of art criticism. 
Praise or blame should, therefore, be not the first, but the last 
point of view from which to regard pictures. The desire to 
understand should precede the wish to extol or condemn. 
Full understanding should in its attitude be appreciative rather 
than condemnatory. TZout comprendre est tout pardonuner applies 
in art as in morals, and altho this habit of mind can be exagger- 
ated, may even lead to that ‘indifferent and tepid appreciation of 
all and sundry, especially if consecrated by age,’ which in the end 
is destructive of the best interests of art, the general tendency, at 
least among beginners, is to err on the side of extreme severity 
and wholesale condemnation. It is far easier to observe faults 
than to recognize excellencies. It is not always easy to remember 
that even if the picture as a whole fails to please, it may contain 
charming passages of color or subtleties of drawing which render 
it worthy of attention. On the other hand, the first impression 
of a seemingly attractive ezsemble may prove unable to bear closer 
analysis. We do not, indeed, feel in sympathy with every picture 
or even with every school of painting. The personal equation is 
too strong for that. But we can at least appreciate admirable 
qualities, whether in technic or style, wherever they exist. Some 
pictures there are to which, like certain books, we feel always 
drawn, in whose presence we enjoy a peculiar sense of intimacy 
and well-being. With these we like to live. Such inclinations 
are purely individual. But no such personal considerations can 
affect the question of the real value of a picture, tho the test is 
too often applied.” 


Mr. Witt classes among “the most pathetic figures in the 
world ” those uncomprehending slaves of the guide-book who are 
to be seen in any picture-gallery wandering blankly from canvas 
to canvas. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE BROTHERS WRIGHT AND THEIR FLYING- 
MACHINE. 


HE Wright brothers, whose aeroplane has been so widely 
heralded as the first practical solution of the problem of 
aviation—the first machine heavier than air, to fly with a human 
passenger—are thus described in an article by E. B. Grimes in 
The Technical World Magazine (Chicago, June): 


“Wilbur and Orville Wright are men of thirty-nine and thirty- 
five years of age, respectively. Wilbur was born in Millville, Ind., 
and his brother in Dayton, where the family has resided for years. 
While they were still young boys, their father, Bishop Milton 
Wright, brought home with him as presents to his sons a couple 
of specimens of Penaud’s helicoptere, or lifting-screws, an ingen- 
‘ious toy which, operated by rubber cords, is able to raise itself in 
the air. At once both the boys were fascinated. They took the 
toy carefully apart, built others like it, and even attempted to 
build larger models on the same plan. They found, however, that 
lifting-screws materially larger than the original would not fly. 
And from that time on, the idea of some day solving the problem 
of flight has been in their minds. 

“ After finishing their studies at the Dayton High School, the 
Wright brothers entered a printing-office in that city and learned 
the trade of compositors. Later they were for some time em- 
ployed in the office of 7he Conservator, a United Brethren church 
paper, at that time published by their father. With the coming 
of the bicycle craze, they opened a shop for the sale and repair of 
wheels, as being more in line with their natural taste for mechan- 
ics. All this time they were earnest students of aeronautics, and 
they have gathered a large and comprehensive collection of litera- 
ture on the subject. 

“For the past four years they have devoted practically all of 
their time to the perfection of their air-ship. When it became 
evident that success was near, if not already accomplished, they 
received several offers of financiai backing, but declined them all, 
preferring to depend entirely on their own resources. 

“They live in a modest home in Dayton, with their aged father 
and one sister, who is a teacher of Latin in the Dayton High 
School. From the beginning, they have had the support and en- 
couragement of their family in the work; and now, when their 
invention is perfected, and man’s mastery of the upper air is with- 
in sight, they share with father and sister the congratulations and 
more substantial rewards 
which are coming to them 
from all parts of the 
world.” 








It will be remembered 
that the Wright brothers 
have never given a public 
exhibition of their device 
and that our information 
regarding its perform- 
ances is derived from 
their own statements and 
from those of non-expert 
observers. There ap- 
pears to be no disposition, 
however, to doubt these. 
Says Mr. Grimes: 





“Those who have seen 
the machine in flight, and 
even the men who have 
worked on its construc- 
tion, are pledged to com- 
plete secrecy. 

“It may be said, however, that the Wright flyer is constructed 
of spruce wood, second-growth ash, steel wire, heavy muslin, and 
a very small percentage of metal. It is not at all bird-like in 
shape, early experiments having demonstrated that it was not 
feasible.to build such a machine when more than thirty or forty 
pounds was to be carried. Imagine to yourself a structure about 








ORVILLE WRIGHT. 
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eighteen feet long, consisting chiefly of an upper and a lower deck 
of rectangular framework, the width of each being about seven 
feet. The two decks are about three feet apart and are held to- 
gether by uprights, between which are stretched small wings or 
slats, like those of an old-fashioned window-blind. 

“In the center, between the two decks, is located the gasolene 
motor that drives the propellers, which are placed immediately be- 
low the upper deck. The 
operator reclines at full 
length on the lower deck, 
face downward.” 


The statement has been 
widely made that the rea- 
son for all this secrecy 
was that the brothers were 
trying to sell the invention 
to the French Govern- 
ment, whose representa- 
tives already had an op- 
tion which they were 
about to take up. Ac- 
cording to Cosmos (Paris), 
however, the option was 
held by a syndicate of 
French aeronauts, and it 
has already been allowed 
to lapse. Says this jour- 
nal: 








WILBUR WRIGHT. 


“We shall not have the 
aeroplane of the Wright brothers! The French syndicate depos- 
ited to the account of the inventors, a few weeks ago, a check for 
25,000 francs [$5,000], representing the price agreed upon for the 
option; but a correspondent of Z’A w/o affirms that the option has 
now lapsed and that, the syndicate not having been able to get to- 
gether the purchase price, the brothers are free to make what 
disposition they please of their invention. ...... 

“ This new and unexpected turn of affairs will be satisfactory to 
those of our compatriots who thought that the million to be given 
to the Dayton inventors would have been better used in encoura- 
ging the work of French investigators. But we may foresee that 
the million will stay in the pockets of its present possessors and 
that our national inventors will not see a very little bit of it. 

“But if it was a gold-mine they were looking for, how many 
millions would France furnish!”— 7Zvanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





“Flying” Snakes.—The word “flying” is loosely applied 
to several creatures that have the power of sustaining themselves 
in the air during long leaps, or of breaking a fall, by some pecul- 
iar disposition or posture that furnishes a resistance to the atmo- 
sphere. We may therefore justify the name “flying snakes” given 
in Knowledge and Scientific News (London, May) to certain tree 
snakes of Borneo of which Dr. R. Lydekker writes in its columns 
as follows: 


“ Altho the alleged flying powers of certain Malay frogs is now 
generally considered to be a myth, according to Mr. R. Shelford, 
who recently read anote on the subject before the London Zoolog- 
ical Society, three tree-snakes from Borneo are stated by the 
natives (and native testimony has, very generally at least, a founda- 
tion of truth) to be possessed of the power of taking flying leaps 
from the boughs of trees tothe ground. . . . In all three of these, 
the scales on the lower surface of the body are provided with a 
suture or hinge-line on each side; and by means of a muscular 
contraction these scales can be drawn inward, so that the whole 
lower surface becomes quite concave and the snake itself may be 
compared to a rod of bamboo bisected longitudinally. By exper- 
iments on Chrysopelea ornata it was seen that the snake when 
falling from a height descended not in writhing coils, but with the 
body held stiff and rigid, and that the line of the fall was at an 
angle to a straight line from the point of departure to the ground. 
In the author’s opinion it is highly probable that the concave 
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ventral surface of the snake helps to buoy it up in its fall, as it can 
be shown that a longitudinally bisected rod of bamboo falls more 
slowly than an undivided rod of equal weight.” 


UNDOING SOME OLD WORK OF VESUVIUS. 


HE publication of the first parts of the magnificent work on 

the Pompeian antiquities, edited by Comm. N. Lecaldano 

and entitled * Monumenta Pompeiana,” suggests to a reviewer in 

La Nature (Paris) a description of the modern methods of pre- 

serving and exhibiting the Pompeian frescoes which are so much 

superior to. the processes formerly in use that without them the 

“Monumenta” could scarcely have been compiled. This writer, 
E. A. Martel, says: 


“The ‘Monumenta Pompeiana’ show the enormous advantage 
of the present processes of excavation and conservation, espe- 
cially as regards the delicate frescoes or mural paintings that 
adorned all the Pompeian houses, but nowhere with so great 
variety and profusion as at the house of the Vettii. Formerly 
when one of these frescoes was unearthed, an entire panel of the 
wall that supported it -was cut out and transported to the Bourbon 
Museum at Naples to insure its preservation ; now the walls are 
no longer furrowed with these great holes to be filled later with 
frightful white plaster. The paintings are left in place, and the 
room is closed or provided with a guard against the depredations 











POMPEIAN INTERIOR SHOWING FRESCO (THE BULL OF PHALARIS), 


of visitors. This is not difficult, but the matter of protection 
against the weather is more serious. ...... 

“The methods adopted for the preservation of the Pompeian 
frescoes vary according to circumstances. If the painting is ona 
dry wall it is sufficient to roof the apartment and to coat the paint- 
ing, especially in the summer season, with a solution of wax in re- 
fined benzine—a very effective method, as experience has shown, 
of preserving and reviving colors. 

“ But unfortunately most of the walls at Pompeii are exposed to 
deterioration from dampness. To ward off its effects the roofing 
of the room is not sufficient; the painted wall must be disconnect- 
ed from the ground, and for the old masonry to which it adheres 
must be substituted modern brickwork. The isolation from the 
ground is effected by using sheet lead, hollow brick, or some such 
material. When the condition of the wall, or of the entire struc- 
ture, is not such as to warrant keeping the fresco in place, and if 
it is important either from anart standpoint or from that of arche- 
ology, it is removed by a process both simple and sure. The 
painting is strengthened with an adherent frame, capable of keep- 
ing the work intact. Then at the back the old wall is very care- 
fully demolished until the outer layer is laid bare, and for it is 
substituted a quickly setting plaster-of-Paris. The outer coating 
that bears the painting sticks to the hardened plaster, and thus the 
painting may be taken to a museum when it is impossible to leave 
it in place. 

“It goes without saying that these manipulations,which are quite 
as delicate as those necessary to replace the canvas in an old 
painting, are not executed as quickly as they have been described. 

. . The reader may imagine the care and patience required thus 
to revivify these fragile works of art more than 1,800 years old.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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TREPASS BY TELEPHONE. 


Ebene privileges and rights among themselves of the people 

who use the telephone have not yet been well defined by 
legal decisions. A Massachusetts judge has ruled that a husband 
can not sue for trepass a wife whose malice takes the form of 
“calling him up” at all hours of the day and night to express her 
private opinion of his character, but he adds that trespass by tele- 
phone is not only a possibility but sometimes a wrong for which 
suit can be brought and damages collected. He says, as quoted 
in Telephony (Chicago) : 


“I think that one having a telephone in his house could enjoin 
a person from continuously ringing him up day and night upon 
unimportant matters which he had no right to do, to the loss of 
sleep and rest to the occupant and to his great annoyance.” 


The journal just mentioned comments on this as follows: 


“ As a specimen of Bostonian English, that is not likely to ex- 
cite the envy of other cities, and it is just a bit Rooseveltian to 
say that a person can be enjoined from doing what he has no right 
to do, but, these inconsequential details apart, the statement 
tends to support the hope that the law as claimed is common 
sense, formulated, defined, and enforced. Every one of us who 
works within hearing distance of a telephone knows perfectly well 
that trespass can be committed over it from other ends of innu- 
merable wires and by anybody inclined to that particular form of 
crime. 

“For some mysterious reason probably connected with the fact 
that the telephone is still something of a wonder to and there- 
fore highly respected by us all, there is a certain compulsion about 
every ‘call’ and they are almost invariably ‘answered,’ at whatever 
loss of time or convenience. Thus do people easily get into com- 
munication with those whom they could otherwise approach only 
with difficulty or not at all. There really ought to be some sort 
of responsibility imposed upon ‘callers ‘—an obligation to justify 
their procedure in some such way as all other personal contacts of 
an analogous kind must be justified—that is, by friendship, ac- 
quaintance, or the existence of such legitimate business as would 
warrant a tike demand upon the attention of the person called. 
Of covzse,no hard-and-fast line could be drawn between propriety 
and trespass, but the present utter lawlessness in the matter is 
already highly unsatisfactory and is steadily getting more so as 
the number of telephones increases. The right of privacy is worth 
protecting.” 





LEISURELY WAR-SHIP CONSTRUCTION IN 
FRANCE. 


WAR-SHIP that is out of date before she is finished might 

well have been left unbuilt. We hear some complaints 

along this line about our own vessels, but it would appear that the 

French hold the record for slowness. ‘Their crack cruiser Renan 

will probably take about eight years to build, so that when put in 

commission she will be outclassed by English ships planned long 

after her inception. Attention to this fact was called in England 

by Zhe Evening Standard (London), and the French journals are 

now sorrowfully admitting it. Says Eugineering (London, May 
11) in an editorial on the subject: 


“This ship was begun in 1902, and will not be actually finished 
until 1908; the result will probably be that somewhere about the 
beginning of 1910 the French navy will be augmented by a vessel 
which will have cost £1,480,000 sterling, and which will be prac- 
tically old-fashioned and out-of-date before she is fairly in com- 
mission. 

“The price, to English ideas, certainly seems excessive, to, use 
no stronger language, when we consider what France is to get 
for nearly a million and a half sterling. . . . Speaking on the 
subject of slowness of construction, the Zewfs says: ‘We should 
like to be in a position to contradict the English journal (7he 
Evening Standard), but we are obliged to admit that we build 
slowly, too slowly—far more slowly than should any Power which 
desires to possess a real war fleet ; and, what is worst of all, more 
slowly than some other nations whose resources are really inferior 
to our own. 

“We build slower than England, Germany, the United States, 
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or Japan; and of these four Powers, two—Germany and Japan—- 
have naval budgets smaller than ours; at all events, up to the 
present the credits voted for new construction are smaller, from 
which we deduce that not only do we build more slowly, but 


that what we do 
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TRYING TO STOP THE GROWTH OF A 
NEW LAKE. 
HE origin and growth of the so-called Salton Sea, 
formed by a diversion of the Colorado River that 
causes it to empty into a portion of the desert several hun- 
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dred feet below sea-level, are described by a contributor to 
Engineering News (New York, May 10). It would take 
fifty years, at the present average flow of the river, to fill 
the Salton Basin up to sea-level; but in less than two 
years the new lake will reach the Southern Pacific road- 
bed, and in three years more, unless checked, it would sub- 
merge nine stations on the line. Strenuous efforts are 





some of them. 










It says: 


“The French 
shipbuilding in- 
dustry is neither 
so well organ- 
ized nor so well 
furnished as is 
thatof England, 


thereof is not 
far to seek; in 
England, at all 
events for some 
considerable 
number of years 
now, a certain 
continuity of na- 
val policy has 
been followed 
by the respon- 
sible authorities 
of the nation, 
whereas in 
France no man 
could tell what 
the morrow 
might bring 
forth... . Un- 
certainty, lack 
of any guaranty 
for the future, 














is the most 

deadly of all dis- 

eases from which a constructive policy can suffer; and thus it has 
been in France that, while other nations have been going ahead 
with a certain rhythmical expansion, her progress, such as it has 
been, has been by fits and starts....... 

“Apart from. the industrial question, there is another, equally 
grave, which vexes the souls of constructors and economists in 
France; this is the want of foresight on the part of those who are 
responsible for war-ship construction. It is bad enough to work 
by fits and starts, to have a hot fit followed by a cold one in voting 
credits in the Chamber, but worst of allis it when, by want of ordi- 
nary prudence, ships are kept waiting after they are built... .. 

“That ‘they do some things better in France’ we all cheerfully 
admit, but in the management of their naval yards and in their 
shipbuilding our neighbors seem to have something to learn from 
outside. The slowness of construction, and consequent excessive 
cost, are by no means the fault of either French constructors, en- 
gineers, or workmen; administrative incapacity at the head of 
affairs is the real rock upon which this important matter splits ; 
and insecurity of credits for the continuation of construction has 
more to do with the matter than anything else.” 





“* ConcRETE piles of an unusual form have recently been tested in New York,” 
says The Iron Age. ‘‘ They are made by spreading a layer of concrete on wire 
fabric to which longitudinal rods are attached at intervals. The fabric is im- 
mediately rolled up in a special machine of simple construction and the pile then 
laid aside to harden. It thus contains in addition to the fabric any desired 
number of vertical rods. In a cross-section of the: pile the fabric lies spirally 
from the inside to the exterior of the concrete. If so desired any one of the rods 
may be made a hollow tube, thus allowing for the use of the water-jet process 
for sinking the pile.” 


therefore being made to control the river and to force it | 


co 1 to resume its old bed. Says the writer: 


“ The problems presented by the diversion ofa large river 
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RECONNAISSANCE MAP OF THE:SALTON SINK, CALIFORNIA. 


(Redrawn from advance sheet of U. S. Geological Survey; W. 
Carvel Hall, topographer. Elevations and topography in Mexico 
are approximate.) 
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in an alluvial or delta plain are well illustrated in the difficulties 
now existing on the Lower Colorado. 

“This river is heavily laden with fine sediment and has, during 
the past centuries, built up an enormous delta of this material. 
Like other alluvial rivers of similar nature, its channel was a 
groove on the top of avery broad ridge. It differs from other 
alluvial streams, however, 1: possessing, as a possible outlet, a 
large basin which is much below sea-level and which greatly com- 
plicates the problem of its cou'rol. 

“When an attempt was made to divert the waters into a canal 
in an alluvial bank without any dam a great difficulty was pre- 
sented in the fact that such water as was diverted into the canal 
was checked in its velocity and, consequently, tended to deposit 
its great load of sediment, which rapidly filled the canal. Con- 
stant effort was required to keep this open. This tendency was 
combated by building new headings for the canal at points where 
a greater declivity could be obtained and by providing a much 
larger and deeper canal prism. The introduction of gates into the 
canal also had a tendency to check the velocity of the water and 
to produce eddies, and consequent deposition of mud around the 
gates. These were quickly silted up and rendered useless. It 
was found much easier to maintain a channel without any gates. 

“Finally, a very large and deep prism without gates was con- 
structed ata point on Mexican soil where a good fall could be 
given the canal, and it was found that at ordinary stages the 
scouring effect was sufficient to keep the canal open, and the ques- 
tion of sedimentation was thus triumphantly solved. 

“ As soon, however, as arise in the river occurred, a new diffi- 
culty was presented: the enormous volume of water and the high 
grade produced a scouring effect, which, in turn, increased the 
volume of water and aggravated the conditions, resulting in the 
diversion of the entire <olorado River to the Salton Desert, of 
which so much has recently been published.” 


It would thus seem impossible to provide a permanent and safe 
diversion from this river in an alluvial bank. Owing to the sedi- 
mentation at low water and the erosion at high water, no combina- 
tion of conditions can be safe without a heading founded upon 
rock. No less than six unsuccessful attempts, we are told, have 
been made to control the river and force it to take its old channel. 
In the seventh, which is now in progress, the plan is to make a head- 
ing in rock, which, it is hoped, will succeed. To quote further: 


“Much speculation has occurred regarding the probable result 
of continued failure to control the river. The accompanying map 
shows that from the point of diversion, near Yuma, to the margin 
of Salton Sea, the distance is about the same as that to the Gulf 
of California, while the fall is 253 feet greater, or nearly three 
times as much as the fall through the old channel to the sea. 
Under such circumstances, of course, the river is cutting rapidly, 
and the bottom of the river at Yuma is two or three feet lower 
than it was before the diversion. This progressive deepening 
renders the rectification of the river more and more difficult as 
time passes on, and it becomes a problem of interest and impor- 
tance to predict what will happen if control of the river be not 
successfully accomplished. 

“ A survey has been recently made of the Salton Basin by Mr. 
W. Carvel Hall, a topographer of the United States Geological 
Survey, and the results are shown on the map. Fifty-foot con- 
tours were carefully located for the area below sea-level, and the 
old beach line, 30 feet above sea-level, was also located. Mr. 
Hall has also made an estimate of the time that will be required 
to fill the basin to various levels under certain assumptions, which 
are as nearly correct as existing data permit....... 

“In less than two years, unless checked, the basin will be filled 
to an elevation 200 feet below the sea-level. This will submerge 
considerable portions of the Southern Pacific Railroad along its 
latest location. In five years, if the river is still unchecked, the 
basin will be filled to an elevation of 150 feet below sea-level, which 
will submerge other portions of the railroad and the stations of 
Rockwood, Bernice, Estelle, Volcano, Frink, Bertram, Durmid, 
Salton, and Mecca. It would take about fifty years, however, for 
the river to fill the basin up to sea-level, and after that the filling 
would be very slow, the evaporation probably being nearly equal 
to the average inflow, at an elevation of eight feet above sea-level. 
The heavy interest of the Southern Pacific Company in control- 
ling the river is sufficient guaranty that it will be accomplished at 
an early day.” 
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THE ZODIACAL LIGHT AND THE SOLAR 
CORONA. 

[‘ we are to believe Mr. A. Hausky, whose observations on the 

zodiacal light from the summit of Mont Blanc two years ago 
attracted much attention, both this phenomenon and the solar 
corona are of the nature of permanent solar auroral displays, being 
due to the same cause as the earth’s polar auroras—namely, bom- 
bardment by flying particles from the sun. Mr. Hausky’s theory, 
which is noticed in Cosmos (Paris, March 31), makes use of the 
recent discoveries regarding the constitution of matter, the pres- 
sure exerted by light, etc. Says the paper just mentioned: 


* Hausky thinks that the zodiacal light, the solar corona, and the 
polar aurora are all electric phenomena. According to the new 
theories of ions and electrons, the sun is sending from its surface 
in all directions very small particles carrying charges of negative 
electricity ; detached from the solar surface, particularly in regions 
where solar activity is most intense, these particles, having diame- 
ters less than a micron, are repelled by the pressure of the light 
and move with a speed of several thousands of kilometers per sec- 
ond. To them are due the phenomena of the corona and the zodi- 
acal light; also, when they reach the earth, they produce the po- 
lar auroras and the other manifestations of terrestrial electricity, 

“It is well known that the solar corona sends into space irregu- 
lar rays which sometimes extend to a distance of 12 solar radii, as 
observed by Langley in the eclipse of 1878. These rays show the 
direction of the jets of electrified particles which generally issue 
normally to the solar surface. The activity of the sun being more 
intense in the zones near its equator, particularly in the periods of 
spot-minima, the corona has a greater development in the plane of 
the solar equator. _ 

“ As to the zodiacal light, it is only a prolongation of the corona. 
The electrified particles issuing from the sun do not proceed in 
right lines, but, under the action of a force apparently of magnetic 
origin, they approach the plane of the solar equator, obeying this 
force most when their speed is slightest. This tendency is seen in 
the form of the corona at minimum periods which is like a Jens 
much flattened in the plane of the sun’s equator. During these 
periods the particles emitted must have a low velocity. In any 
case the coronal streamers have the form of sprays very visibly 
recurved toward the equator. Receding from the sun, the parti- 
cles lose their velocity, acquire more and more a direction parallel 
to the plane of the solar equator, and then move nearly ina straight 
line. Thus they give rise to the zodiacal light, which extends, in 
the form of a flattened lens, up to 60 degrees from the sun, and 
becomes in these regions, far distant from that body, straight and 
parallel to the sun’s equatorial plane.”—7Zyvans/ation made for 
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SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


SEVERAL years ago after careful investigation it was reported that there was 
no danger from typhoid infection from ice that had been stored three weeks. 
‘‘But recent investigations made by Dr. Blumer, of Albany,’’ says The Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing, ‘‘trace an epidemic of typhoid at the St. Lawrence State 
Hospital to ice taken from the St. Lawrence River, which had been cut seven 
months previous.” 


‘In arecent test made at the suggestion and expense of the various manu- 
facturers of cartridges,’’ says Amateur Work (Boston, May), ‘‘ it was demon- 
strated that cartridges can be burned in a fire without danger to those standing 
near. As the shell of the cartridge is not confined, the force of the exploding 
powder tears the shell open instead of throwing the bullet, and these pieces of 
light shell will not produce serious injuries. The cartridges explode only one at 
a time instead of simultaneously, so that it is a continual popping instead of a 
large explosion. In the test, firemen were able to work within 20 feet of where 
the cartridges were burning without danger or inconvenience.” 


‘‘PREE industrial alcohol,’’ says Ores and Metals (Denver, Colo., April 15), 
**is a thing in which there is a community of interests between the mines and 
the farms. Denaturized alcohol, when the tax is removed, will undoubtedly 
become the cheapest source of power for small, individual plants. For ex- 
plosive motors it will replace gasoline, which has been constantly increasing in 
price; and for pumping and hoisting at isolated mines where other fuels are dear, 
it will make possible a considerable reduction in expense. For the farmer, the 
removal of the tax from denaturized alcohol will open a new market. It will 
be particularly valuable in the disposition of waste products. Not only will it 
make certain a profitable sale of surplus grain and potatoes, but it will also give 
a new value to corn-stalks and sugar-beet pulp. It will give a cheap fuel for 
developing power for farm work with internal-combustion engines. At prices 
ranging from fifteen to thirty cents a gallon, denaturized alcohol will mean a 
larger income for the farmer and cheaper operation for the miner.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


‘THE SAINT” AND THE “INDEX.” 


ELIGIOUS Italy, it is said, is deriving a veritable flutter of 
excitement from the addition of Fogazzaro’s already famous 
religious novel, “ Il Santo,” to the “ Index librorum prohibitorum ” 
—an attention which even Zola did not receive until after the pub- 
lication of “ Lourdes,” in which, incidentally, he held the Index up 
to ridicule as “an old, childish, and imbecile relic of the past.” 
Since its publication, a few months ago, “Il Santo” has been the 
center of endless discussion, which has spread far beyond the bor- 
dersof Italy. The author, Senator Antonio Fogazzaro, is named 
with D’Annunzio and Carducci as one of the three representative 
figures in modern Italian literature. He is, moreover, a devout 
and loyal Roman Catholic; but he apparently stands with that re- 
form movement within the church which was indicated by Dr. 
Briggs in these pages a year ago. He has been described as a 
“poet of the ideal” and “a knight of the spirit.” The theme of 
the book is the fate of a devout and zealous Catholic, modeled 
after St. Francis of Assisi, who undertakes reform within the 
church and encounters the opposition of the hierarchy. The story 
may be summarized as follows: 


Professor Selva, a scholar and earnest Catholic, desires to in- 
augurate a liberal movement within the church, a movement to- 
ward spiritual religion and good works, and away from arid 
dogma and lifeless, mechanical ritual. Young and enthusiastic 
priests sympathize with him, and a group of reformers is soon 
formed. They decide that, to succeed, the movemznt must de- 
velop or enlist “a saint.” A Benedictine father knows such a 
saint and high are the hopes of the reformers. Unfortunately, a 
vain, selfish, ambitious foreign priest, who eventually betrays and 
thwarts them, is imprudently made a member of the group. 

The “saint” so opportunely found is Piero Maironi, an ascetic 
penitent and mystic who has forsaken a life of luxury and culture 
and fashion. He had been married a short time when his wife 
lost her reason; he had later met a beautiful, intellectual young 
woman who was married and an unbeliever, and had fallen in love 
with her. His wife died, but he and the young married woman, 
Jeanne Dessalle, remained ‘true to themselves and parted in honor. 

Piero, under the influence of his experience, became an ascetic. 
A vision—not the first—determined his whole future life. He 
must disappear from the world and devote himself to service, to 
charity, to sacrifice. 

He takes refuge in a Benedictine abbey, where he works as a 
gardener. He is neither novice nor lay brother, yet he does not 
wish to take vows, thinking himself unworthy. His humility, 
sweetness, and goodness are infinite, and the people in the neigh- 
borhood begin to regard him as a saint. 

As his position is irregular, and the new abbot fears complica- 
tions and jealousies, Piero is forced to leave his refuge. This 
proves the beginning of his martyrdom, of a relentless persecution 
on the part of bigots, narrow, unscrupulous priests, and reaction- 
aries in the church 

Before he leaves the abbey Jeanne Dessalle visits him. She is 
now a widow, and hopes for a new life with Piero. He no longer 
thinks of terrestrial happiness, of love, of marriage. He asks her 
whether she is still an unbeliever, she honestly answers that she 
is, and he entreats her to seek enlightenment and spiritual awa- 
kening. She must not try to see him again, but he promises to call 
for her at a definite time. She does not understand his meaning, 
and leaves him with hope in her breast. 

He takes refuge in the Sabine Mountains, and again his saintli- 
ness becomes known in the district. He is believed to be capable 
of miracles; sick and deformed come to him from distant places. 
He is distressed at this, but his protests are not heeded. He 
does, in fact, heal the sick—through their own strong faith, as he 
vainly tells them The poor peasants worship him ; students and 
skeptics come to study his ways, and finally he is denounced at 
Rome by plotters and enemies as a pretender and blasphemer. 
Again he is driven from his humbie refuge. 

An attack of fever undermines his strength, but he recovers and 
decides to go to Rome and vindicate himself while raising his 
voice against the evils of intolerance and fanaticism in the church. 
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He believes in social progress, in practical Christianity, in honest 
and candid discussion and bold pursuit of truth and knowledge in 
the interest of a living faith. His reputation grows, but so does 
the hatred of him, the distrust and opposition. 

Once in Rome, where Jeanne is staying with an invalid brother 
and doing as he had instructed her to do, an interview with the 
Pope is obtained for him by influential friends. 

There is a dramatic visit to the Vatican at night. The aged 
Pope is moved by Piero’s appeal for justice, liberty, and progress, 
and takes his side. The Vatican court is incensed at this, and 
many intrigues, schemes, and “deals” with the Quirinal follow. 
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SENATOR FOGAZZARO, 


A devout Roman Catholic whose religious novel, “Il Santo,” has 
been relegated to the famous “ Index of Prohibited Books.” 


Piero goes to see the Minister of the Interior and hotly denounces 
political corruption and dishonest bargaining with churchmen 
over offices and spoils. He makes more enemies, and finally the 
temporal power, deceived as to his objects and character, issues 
a decree of expulsion against him. 

Thus driven from place to place, he finally finds shelter with a 
free-thinking doctor, one of his warm admirers. Persecution and 
injustice kill him, and he dies in his friend’s house. Jeanne is at 
his side, as are other faithful adherents. His last words are 
serene, charitable, loyal. He has no bitterness, no reproach for 
any one. His message is one of purity, faith, all-forgiving love. 

Jeanne had not succeeded in overcoming her doubts. She is 
still an agnostic. But at the last, when she hears his words, he 
accomplishes his greatest miracle. Faith comes to her at the 
supreme moment, and she kisses the crucifix he tries to raise 
toward her. He dies happy and triumphant after this victory for 
the faith that has been so dear to him. 


The Jesuit Czvi/ta Cattolica dismisses the book with these 
words: “It is not the church that stands in need of reforms; it is 
not her place to adapt herself to society; rather should society 
subject itself to the church, which is the infallible guardian of the 
truth.” Other ultramontane critics find in it all manner of here- 
sies, such as Rosminian pantheism, the hypercriticism of Loisy 
and Harnack, and Tolstoy’s intellectualism. The author has sub- 
mitted without protest to the decree of the Index, thereby showing, 
says The Catholic Register (Toronto, Canada), “that the realized 
virtues of life surpass those fancied for romance.” The same 
paper continues: 


“Thus he attained in another way the purpose he had in writing, 
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the putting of a high and holy instance before the world. For it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the moral courage which this I tal- 
jan Senator has shown, so openly and so simply, in deference to 
his religious convictions. A story has been published broadcast 
in the press of this country that Pope Pius approved of Senator 
Fogazzaro’s novel, but that other influences at the Vatican suc- 
ceeded in having it placed upon the Index. The Senator’s sub- 
mission shows how transparent is such an invention.” 


THE RELIGION OF A SOCIALIST. 


ENRY DEMAREST LLOYD, who was probably the 
leading Socialist writer of our day, is the author of a post- 
humous book on “ Man, the Social Creator,” from which it ap- 
pears that he agreed with Ingersoll that “God is the noblest work 
of man,” and with Holyoake that “ the piety of usefulness” is bet- 
ter than “the usefulness 
of piety.” A peculiar in- 
terest attaches to this 
book in that it seems to 
be shown in its pages that 
this atheistic position is 
the logical end of Social- 
ism—a fact which, if true, 
is of no little importance 
in these days of Socialis- 
tic advance, not only out- 
side the church, but with- 
in it. For nineteen hun- 
dred years, says Mr. 
Lloyd, there was __in- 
wrought in the race con- 
sciousness the conception 
of one humanity and one 
god expressing itself in 
the idea of the Son of 
God and the Son of Man. 
“ Another thought stirs in 
the universal mind. The 
Son of Man, Father in 
Heaven, Son of God, God, Heaven, Mediator, the Holy Spirit— 
all these are symbols by which men have been picturing them- 
selves to themselves.” Hitherto they have seen themselves but 
dimly, and have hardly dared to believe what they have seen. 
What they now see and believe, he says, is the following: 








Copyrighted by J. E. Purdy, Boston. 
THE LATE HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD. 


In a posthumous book he declares that “God 
is the name man gives his own future.” 











“The words and deeds attributed to the gods are in truth the 
words and deeds of humanity. They are the words and deeds in 
which men not yet realizing themselves have tremblingly expressed 
ideals they thought too great to have been their own creation. 
Men have been worshiping themselves, and they are beginni. x to 
see that the time has come for humanity to declare itself and ex- 
press its hopes and fears in terms of humanity. God is the name 
man gives his own future. What men worship that they are 
growing toward. Men have always been ruled by elective gods. 
It does not derogate from the invisible to empkasize the visible, 
that religion has always been a revelation to man from man.” 


The new theory and the new practise which constitute this re- 
ligion are embodied in the following: “Eternal love is the love 
we are living—here and now.” The process by which they are 
working themselves out is thus set forth: 


“The spectacle of a new religion in the making we can see to- 
day. In the cooperative literature, in the speeches of strike-lead- 
ers and new party men, the lectures of scholars, the sermons of 
the clergy on the mount, in the church and outside, in the trade- 
union and Socialistic press, in the magazines, in the conversation 
of all sorts of men, in the successful books of the year, and in the 
action, social and personal, which is embodying this thought, a 
new theory and practise of life are being worked out before our 
eyes. Any one ina few hours can gather out of current discus- 
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sion and movements of reform hundreds of illustrations of each 
count in this enumeration. We live at the conflux of two eterni. 
ties, Carlyle says. This is as true of the thought of life as of life 
itself, and mankind has always been remaking its theory and prac. 
tise of life, which is its religion. _ But ours is perhaps the first age 
which had the self-consciousness to see itself doing this, and our 
time by all its signs manifestly approaches one of the great crises 
which have marked off history into eras. In the sense ia which 
Christianity, tho one, a variation in an unceasing evolution, was q 
new religion, may that also be said to be a new religion on which 
man is now brooding. The new era is ushering itself in by a new 
religion, and that religion is not merely the Christian religion, but 
an expansion of it. Theuse of the Christian religion as the stand- 
ard of the new movement is not leadership, but reaction, religious 
reaction, and a tactical mistake. It infallibly breeds controver- 
sies, heresy hunts, trouble. There will be only one form of wor- 
ship in the new religion—work ; but one form of prayer—aspira- 
tions. There will not be one dividing line—neither of creed, 
nationality, property, nor anything else. Man is slowly being 
revealed to himself. The word the world waits for to-day will 
come from those who can disclose to Humanity that the perfec- 
tions it has been attributing to its gods are sparks struck out of 
the goodnesses it feels stirring within itself. Mankind struggling 
up out of the mud has not dared to think of itself as the nebule in 
which is contained shining star stuff. But it is coming to feel 
that it does not need to be divine by proxy any longer.” 


In the struggle for existence, says the writer, 


“the Hebrew ideas of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of Hebrews, expanded by Jesus to brotherhood of a// men, 
survived as fittest of all ancient syntheses. That restatement of 
the same old principles which can bring men as fellow laborers 
under the same law, and that can associate them as fellow wor- 
shipers, will be the religion of the coming era. . . . The religion 
of the immediate future is to be an industrial religion—one which 
will expand to the association of men in their common toils, the 
sacred law of brotherhood which they now obey only in the 
church, and then brokenly, because, being infidel to it outside the 
church, they are unfit and unable to live up to its fulness within 
the church.” 





A Poet’s Faith.—Mr. Edwin Markham, writing under the 
caption“ What Life Means to Me,” in Zhe Cosmopolitan for June, 
describes his progress, through “a chaos of creeds and doubts,” 
to the conviction that “ Humanity is the core of religion, the core 
of the spiritual fact.” It was then, he tells us, “easy to see that 
Fraternity in action is the holiest of all ideas—is the spirit of all 
gospels and the fulfilment of all revelations.” As a consequence 
“the ‘Hebrew old clothes’ of religion were carted away to the 
dust-heap, and little was left but the radiant indignation of Isaiah 
and the martyr-love of Jesus.” He reached at the same time the 
knowledge that “ genuine Christianity is the final religion, resting 
upon the impregnable rock of humanitarian principle.” To quote 
further: 

“I became a believer in the person and the politics of Jesus. 
And now I see in him the supreme statesman and lawgiver of 
nations. His words are all in the logic of the universe. They 
are the indices of the universal wisdom of the Father. 

“My new convictions swept the old effigies into the dust-heap : 
but this did not deliver me into a godless universe, did not sur- 
render my hopes to the clutch of a blind Chance, a nameless 
Something, forever mumbling Enigma. I still felt that there is 
One who watches, One who sorrows in our sorrows. This faith 
can not answer all the wild questions of the heart, but it can do 
something to alleviate the pain of failure and the pathetic uncer- 
tainty of life. We are all aware that there is something wild in 
the world—glance at the newspaper with its catalog of murders, 
poverties, and cruel Juxuries. Still there is something in me that 
makes me believe that there is a purpose striving in all this tumult 
of nature and history. . . . Man realizes himself only when he 
identifies his life with the common life. There is no rest for man 
but in fellowship—in the beautiful concords, sympathies, and 
services of a Comrade Kingdom. Jesus saw this, and came 
preaching the Kingdom of Heaven, that New Order wherein men 
should love and labor and keep themselves ‘unspotted from the 
world.’” 
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COLLECTIVIST. 


HE New Testament has long furnished material for exposi- 
tion by ascetics and mystics. At the present moment, says 
M. B. Schwalm in the Correspondant (Paris), it is eagerly seized 
upon by communists and socialists as furnishing arguments in 
support of their views. But Jesus never taught communism or 
socialism, continues this writer; he believed in the rights of prop- 
erty and approved of riches and the piling up of money, so long as 
the law of love and help toward others was observed. His found- 
ing of achurch and an apostolate was not the founding of a social- 
istic community. Thus: 


“Christ released his apostles from all their duties and obliga- 
tions as members of a family, workmen, villagers, and citizens. 
He devoted them to the work of preaching, without regard to any- 
thing else. The community he founded was intended to educate 
the Christian and the apostle, and has no r.semblance whatever 
to an attempt at social reform, in the modern sense. The Master 
did not found a ring, a trust, a syndicate, a confederated body of 
Galilean peasants, shepherds, fishermen, and artizans. He did 
not attempt to originate a movement of opinion which should 
threaten the authorities or stir up the people. He simply trained 
his companions in a unique way as messengers sent to propagate 
the good news. His divine message never touched upon things 
temporal excepting in their relation to things eternal.” 


Far from condemning the personal possession of property as 
the communists do, Jesus acknowledges the rights of those who 
have, and even refuses to arbitrate in a case of disputed posses- 


sion. As this writer proceeds: 


“There is not a single word in the Gospel that expresses con- 
demnation of the private possession of property. You may take 
the words of Jesus in any way you like, but you can not get out of 
them a command to impose compulsory communism. All that he 
reserves to God is the right of eminent domain in the area of 
human possessions, and the social duties of man which it entails 
and consecrates. When aman who was little inclined to live ina 
community of goods asked him, ‘Teacher, bid my brother divide 
the inheritance with me,’ the answer was made from a purely 
moral standpoint and contained a refusal of the office of arbitra- 
tor. ‘Man, who made me a judge or divider over you?’ The 
Savior did not pronounce in favor either of collectivism or individ- 
ualism. He simply said, ‘Take heed, and keep yourselves from 
all covetousness.’ There is not a trace of economic theory here, 
and of moral theory only a precept of justice which applies with 
equal force under any social system.” 


Altho Jesus separated himself and his disciples from ordinary 
life, it was not for the purpose of propounding and propagating a 
new social and economic system, but merely that he might have 
time and liberty for his evangelical mission and the instruction of 
the twelve. In the words of Mr. Schwalm: 


“Jesus perfectly understood the normal exigencies of the secular 
life. He recognized as quite legitimate the demands made upon a 
man by the possession of riches and by family duties. In com- 
passion for the temptations which riches always bring he specifies 
the conditions on which the possession of wealth may not dis- 
qualify a man for entrance into the kingdom of heaven. Without 
any parade of definitions, without topical distinctions or the for- 
mality of a thesis, he praises rich Zaccheus, and condemns hard- 
hearted Dives. Hedecrees heaven to the wealthy who are honest, 
hospitable, and free from covetousness. He keeps absolutely 
aloof from every economic or legal problem, and when he does 
interpose among his rich compatriots, it is merely as a moralist, 
and a judge in the kingdom of God. He can not be classed either 
with the conservatives who cherish a blind veneration for estab- 
lished things, or with the crew of reformers who confound the 
distinctions between seum and tuum in their sentimental uto- 
pias. His lofty views of eternity enabled him to reconcile in one 
comprehensive idea the justice of proprietary right and his own 
counsels to embrace the common life of the Gospel.”— 7ranslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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PRESBYTERIAN UNION ACCOMPLISHED. 


FTER a four-years’ struggle the reunion of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church with the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America has become an accomplished fact. By 
the almost simultaneous adoption of the final basis of union by 
the General Assembly at 
Des Moines, Ia., and by 
the Cumberland Assem- 
bly at Decatur, Ill, a 
breach of nearly ninety 
years’ duration is closed, 
if not healed. The Gen- 
eral Assembly records 
only two votes against 
the union, and nearly 
seven hundred in favor 
of it. inthe Cumberland 
Assembly, however, the 
majority vote was not so 
overwhelming. The anti- 
union minority in the 
Cumberland Church, or, 
rather, an irreconcilable 
portion of that minority, 
has even threatened se- 
cession from the reunited 
church. A writer in Zhe 
Cumberland Presbyterian 
(Nashville, Tenn.) pleads 
with this minority not to 
stultify the new union by a fresh schism: He says in part: 








THE REV. W. H. ROBERTS, 


Chairman of the Committee on Union which 
formulated the basis of reunion between the 
Presbyterian and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. 


“After all, are not the points of difference so slight that they 
sink into insignificance beside the points of agreement? So far as 
the doctrinal contention is concerned, do you not see that it is 
merely a quibble about words, and that both churches are thor- 
oughly and forever committed to a free gospel and an unrestricted 
salvation? The declaratory and brief statements of Presbyterian 
doctrine would be accepted as authoritative in any court in Chris- 
tendom. Why should we hesitate to do it? Have you forgotten 
that ‘the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life ’?” 


The consummation of the union, according to newspaper ac- 
counts, was hailed at Des Moines with a tremendous outburst of 
enthusiasm. Dr. William Laurie, of Bellefonte, Pa., and the 
Rev. Roger F. Cressey, of Jacksonville, Ill., the only anti-union- 
ists in the assembly, registered their votes “ for conscience’ sake.” 
Dr. Laurie recorded no specific reason for his opposition, merely 
asserting, “It is purely a question between me and my God.” Mr. 
Cressey said, “This is a matter of conscience with me.” The 
Committee on Union, having accomplished its first great object, 
asked to be continued, feeling that there was still work for it to 
do. The following is an abstract of its report, as published in 
The Evening Post: 


“The Committee places on record its gratification over the in- 
creasing acknowledgment in all churches, and especially in the 
churches of the Presbyterian family, of the spiritual unity of the 
universal church of Jesus Christ and the obligations of Christian 
brotherhood. The historic position of our own church from its 
establishment has been clear as tochurch unity. We have always 
maintained that the visible church, which also is catholic or uni- 
versal under the Gospel (not confined to one nation, as before 
under the law), consists of all those throughout the world that 
profess the true religion, together with their children; and is the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of God. 
Expressing the hope that there may be increasing acknowledg- 
ment by all Christians of the true nature of the church universal 
and action in accordance therewith, your Committee respectfully 
asks to be continued, with a view to rendering further service to 
the great Head of the church, in the realization of his desire for 
his people ‘ that they all may be one.’” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


IS THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY VOLCANO 
EXTINCT? 


HERE are strange rumors abroad in the European press, 
and undefined forebodings are expressed, with regard to the 
present meeting of the Douma at St. Petersburg. Czar Nicholas 
is ominously compared to Louis XVI., and the dismissal of Witte 
to the dismissal of Neckar. Even the Douma, we are told, is no 
more than a second gathering of the States-General, without even 
a Mirabeau to controlit. As is natural, the Vorwoerts (Berlin), 
edited by the famous Socialist August Bebel, is most pronounced 
in its bloody vaticinations, and it absolutely believes that the taking 
of the Bastile and the setting up of the guillotine are to be par- 
alleled in the next chapter of Russian history. Mr. Bebel ob- 
serves: 


“ All Europe is dreaming over a political idyl for Russia. The 
revolution, we read, is a thing of the past. The ‘rebels’ and 
‘mutineers’ have of their own accord decided to spare the power 
of the Czar out of ‘piety toward God.’ They confess their sins 
and melt into tears of 
contrition and forgive- 
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‘quake? I ask, therefore, has not the European dourgeoisie been 
a little premature in talking of political tranquillity ?” 

The London 77mes, one of the soberest of journals where Eng- 
land’s interests are not directly concerned, agrees that “ there are 
not wanting signs of a fresh period of storm and strife in the 
[Russian] Empire.” “The chief features of the situation are not 
encouraging,” adds the Thunderer. “On the one hand we haye 
the autocrat indulging in a last manifestation of autocracy which 
his subjects regard with dismay. . . . At the other end of the 
scale are the hidden and sinister forces of the social revolution 
hostile to all compromise.” 

Mr. J. Novicow, writing in the Grande Revue (Paris), thinks 
that the future depends on the Czar, andasks: “ Will he accept 
political institutions totally different from those which he has es. 
tablished? This is the secret of the future. One thing only is 
certain—that a general parliamentary government can alone save 
Russia from anarchy.” “The Czar can not turn back,” says Zhe 
Spectator (London)—* to do that will be fatal. If he can not en- 
dure the Douma, he will find himself confronted with assemblies 
infinitely more dangerous, and may even—which God forbid !— 
have to face the judgment of a frenzied people—the most ruthless 

and unjust of all tri- 





ness. They think no 
more of the benefits of 
liberty, and quietly re- 
pose under the pro- 
tection of his Imperial 
Majesty’s Cossacks. 
Hard has been their 
experience ; they own 
they must all hang 
from the same gallows, 
but the heart of the 
Little Father is just. 
It is not only that he 
grants to them, out of 
his infinite mercy, a 
life-long lot of toil, but 
he ships these poor 
sinners into distant, 
peaceful lands, where 
climate and nature 
give them delightful 
opportunities of culti- 
vating self-knowledge 
and the development 
of character. The mer- 
cifulness of the Czar 
does not end here. Making a distinction between the‘ Cadets’ 





_ [Constitutional Democrats] and the Socialists, whom he banishes, 


out of the goodness of his heart, he has instituted a sort of par- 
liament for the Liberals wherein they may practise the art of 
oratory. In the Douma the Liberal party shall unite in legislative 
marriage with her autocratic Faust, and as fruit of this sanctified 
union anew-born Socialistic code shall dazzle the world. This is 
the dream of the dourgeoisie, and fresh millions are poured into 
Russia to strengthen the muscles and sinews of a bankrupt Gov- 
ernment. The dream of the dourgeoisie/ But are they not 
allowing themselves to be carried away with the idyl of Russian 
tranquillity and order a little prematurely? It is true that the 
Douma has been assembled, the elections are over, and the 
Liberals are preparing to pour salve into the revolutionary wounds 
of Russia. The Cadets, intoxicated with their victory, refuse to 
see the ocean whose mighty waves of universal uprising and pro- 
test can not be kept back, unless a new outlet be furnished for the 
sweep of the revolutionary tempest. Can the father forget his 
cruelly murdered son? Can the lover forgive the violation of his 
mistress? Can children forget the shooting and hanging of their 
parents? Can the multitude forget, whose hearts have been man- 
gled under the wheels of the Czar’s triumphal chariot? Beneath 
the cold gray ashes of the present hour do we not detect the 
sparks which foretell the flames of a new revolution? Can wenot 
even now feel the subterranean shock of a mighty social earth- 





bunals.” And The 
Outlook (London), 
speaking with equal 
alarm, declares plain- 
ly: 


“The symptoms are 
those of conflict rather 
than of peace, and 
while every friend of 
Russia will hope that 
the future proceedings 
of the Russian Parlia- 
ment may prove Count 
Witte not to have been 
indispensable, many 
things are less likely 
than that he may yet 
reappear in a final at- 
tempt to stand between 
reaction and anarchy.” 

















TAURIS OR TAURIDE PALACE, WHERE THE DOUMA MEETS, 


With portrait of Prof. Sergei Muromtseff, President of the Douma 


The Douma can not 
live at variance with an 
autocraticgovernment, 
thinks Zhe Saturday 
Review (London), and “it is of the utmost importance that the 
Douma should at once set itself seriously to the task of laying 
the foundations of a good understanding between the Emperor 
and his people.” The 7Zemps (Paris), representing the ally of 
Russia, declares itself satisfied with the condition of things now 
a Douma has actually assembled, and it has no fear of future 
violence, for, it asks, “has not a revolution actually taken place 
at St. Petersburg, in that there stands a national assembly, 
wherein the Czar, the autocrat, has spoken a message of welcome 
and good-will without the least trace of arrogance or bitterness?” 
The Journal des Débats is less optimistic, and declares that the 
future of the Douma is problematical, and none can say whether 
it “ will bring upon Russia complete anarchy or prove to be the 
practical and permanent instrument of liberty.” 

The Manchester Guardian speaks in a sanguine tone and is of 
opinion that even the bureaucracy has been conquered by the new 
spread of Liberal ideas. As this influential North-England jour- 
nal says: 


“There are some signs that the bureaucracy, as individuals if 
not as an institution, has been affected by the new spirit. During 
the recent elections many officials voted for the progressive 
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MRS. PANKHURST, 


Secretary of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, 


MISS KENNEY, 


In the uniform she wore in Manchester jail, 
where she was sent for making a disturbance at 





MISS PANKHURST, 
Another prominent woman-suffragist, 
. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s meeting. 
THREE CHAMPIONS OF WOMAN-SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


candidates, and itmust be remembered that an official, as such, is 
not inevitably driven to fight for the old régime. It is a historical 
commonplace that all the revolutions of France have not shaken 
the bureaucracy which grew up under Richelieu. A bureaucrat 
may be as comfortable in a democracy as in an autocracy, often 
more so. It would therefore perhaps be a mistake to conclude 
that the Douma has to fight a very powerful or very coherent sys- 
tem. It may be that its external enemies are comparatively few. 
Its real enemy will be the natura] temptation to precipitate matters 
before public opinion is ripe—that and the complexities of the 
very serious economic problems which await solution.” 


But the Gvenzboten (Berlin), a magazine of judicious calmness, 
speaks of the political situation at St. Petersburg as one of hope- 
less confusion and cross-purposes. It declares: 


“Tf the Douma could only come to an understanding with itself, 
restlessness and disorder would soon be put an end to, even by the 
extreme of both parties. As it is, the revolutionaries of various 
colors think it their interest to prevent Russia from escaping the 
constitutional unrest and disorder, while the Reactionaries are re- 
solved that she shall have no other form of government excepting 
that of an active and utterly remorseless absolutism. It is yet to 
be seen whether Russia will choose as her leaders the men she 
needs and such as are capable of leading her out of the land of 
autocracy and the slough of intestine strife into a new realm of 
liberty and peace.” 


The conflict between the Douma and Government is inevitable, 
says Mr. R. Strebeltzoff in the Vatcon (Berlin), a political weekly 
of an anti-Socialist character, unless the Czar and his ministers 
change their present temper and attitude toward the new repre- 
sentative assembly. This writer remarks: 


“Unless the Government resolve to change the policy by which 
they have hitherto been guided, a bitter struggle will ensue. The 
only way out of their dilemma which the Government can find will 
be then to order the Cossacks to clear the Parliament-House. 
What will be the consequence? The delegates will go from house 
to house telling the people, especially the peasants who are build- 
ing up the greatest hopes on the Douma, how they have been 
treated by the Government. This will be quite enough to rouse a 
storm throughout the country ana set on foot a popular uprising 
such as Russia has never before seen. We must bear in mind 
that the peasants have hitherto only sporadically taken part in the 
struggle between the people and the Government. In October, 
November, and December of last year it was only the working- 
men and the townspeople who took part in the important events 
of that struggle. The election campaign has, however, drawn the 


peasants into the maelstrom of political conflict, and the outcome 
of the election shows plainly that the masses are standing and will 
continue to stand on the side of the ‘New Russia.’ What will be 
the next act in the national Douma is therefore not difficult to 
predict.”— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE BRITISH WOMAN-SUFFRAGE 
MOVEMENT. 


HE news that the woman-suffrage advocates have carried 
their demonstrations into the visitors’ gallery of Parliament, 
from which they had to be removed by the police, gives an idea of 
the earnestness of the gentler sex in Britain in their attempts to 
prove their equality with man. One woman, seemingly imbued 
with the spirit of 1776, has refused to pay her income tax, claiming 
that it is unjust and unconstitutional to tax a person who is not 
represented in Parliament, and even the Premier, when confronted 
with a deputation demanding the suffrage, felt constrained to say 
that he favored the idea. One of the last acts of George Jacob 
Holyoake, the famous Radical author, who recently died at the age 
of eighty-nine, was to write a vigorous article for Zhe /ndependent 
Review (London) ridiculing man’s monopoly of the ballot, and 
sketching a plan for the extension of the suffrage to woman. He 
admits in this article that the woman-suffrage movement is very 
recent. The aristocracy of sex was believed ineven by the Chart- 
ists. Harriet Martineau and Emily Faithfull, whose ideas. influ- 
enced cabinets, never took part in any:woman-suffrage movement. 
He thus describes the condition of women in England in the days 
of these two eminent women: 


“At that time there was no Married Women’s Property act; 
and the husband could claim, not only all the personal property 
the wife had, but all she earned (in the workshop or by a business 
of her own), to spend in gambling or drink. A woman in daily 
danger of her life from a brutal husband had no right of separa- 
tion from him, such as magistrates now can grant. Through the 
agitation against these disabilities, it gradually entered into the 
public mind that women had interests of their own which needed 
parliamentary protection. No wonder it occurred to women that 
these disabilities might have been removed, without so much sup- 
plication as they had to make, had they possessed representative 
influence in the House of Commons. When they began to say so, 
they were told that ‘they had better leave political things to men, 
who were proverbially indulgent to women.’ Women had tried 
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that for two thousand years; and very little they got by it. The 
overture was stale. Tired of living on the suffrage of men, they 
sought a suffrage of their own. They thought as Madame de 
Stael did, when she told the First Napoleon that if women were to 
have their heads cut off they should have the right to ask the 
reason why.” 


The legal position of women in the state has been much im- 
proved since then. Yet the prejudice against giving equal politi- 
cal rights to women is still strong, principally arising from the 
fear that they would eclipse men in the assertion of their own 
peculiar interests. Mr. Holyoake observes: 


“The question is, How is the suffrage for women to be ob- 
tained? Since that time women have been rendered eligible for 
service on school boards. Yet neither single nor married women, 
having property in their own right, whom the tax-gatherer does 
not neglect, are entitled to representation. The most hopeless 
male booby in the borough is an eligible voter, while a woman of 
the wealth and philanthropy of a Lady Burdett-Coutts or with the 
capacity for public service of a Harriet Martineau is disqualified 
from appearing at the poll to provide for the protection of their 
own property. The odious admission of obscure masculine idiots, 
and the insolent exclusion of eminent women from the power of 
the poll, may well excuse those who make unmeasured or dispro- 
portionate demands of amendment. 

‘*It is not necessary for women to challenge the predominance 
of men in public affairs; they need only claim to be heard in 
a reasonable way whenever their opportunities in life come up 
for determination. It will be time to set up an equal claim with 
men when women find themselves equal in qualifications, capaci- 
ties, and experience.” 


He suggests a compromise expedient by which every thousand 
women would have ten representatives at the polls. This would 
give women an opportunity of being trained and educated in poli- 
tics and in this way prepared for the exercise of still greater civic 
and political functions. As he remarks: 


“Why should not women who desire the suffrage form an elec- 
toral college in every borough, and ask that every hundred.women 
members of the college should be legally entitled to nominate one 
of their order to vote in the election of members of Parliament for 
their borough? This would give every thousand women ten rep- 
resentatives at the polls. In populous and intelligent boroughs, 
their local representatives might amount to a hundred or more; 
and candidates would have to reckon with them. They would 
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become one of the electoral forces of their constituencies, They 
would no longer be a pariah class, without recognition or repre. 
sentation. Members of these colleges would acquire experience 
in political affairs. By such an arrangement no interest of men 
would be jeopardized, no electoral agents be perturbed, no dan- 
gerous control exercised; and men would not be alarmed lest the 
fortunes of the State should fall exclusively into the hands of 
women. But the political influence of these colleges in every city 
and town would be greater than their polling power. In the 
mean time they would train in political and social subjects those 
whe would inspire confidence, instead of misgivingness, as now, 
in the minds of the governing class.” 





REVOLUTIONARY AIMS OF THE FRENCH 
LABOR PARTY. 


° RE we on the eve of a revolution?” asks Albert Livet, in 

La Revue (Paris), and he answers the question in the af. 
firmative. He says that the reason for alarm is to be found solely 
in the attitude of the French Labor party, of which he givesa 
brief history and description: The Labor party was formed some 
years after the repression of the Commune, and was a distinctly 
anti-parliamentary movement. It gradually adopted the program 
of Karl Marx, professed collectivism, and became organized into 
“syndicates of labor” as soon as these were legalized in 1884. 
Two years later the National Federation of Syndicates was 
formed, as a class movement in which the workingmen should 
claim autonomy and, according to the Syndical Congress held at 
Bordeaux in 1888, depend upon the W/assenstretk, or strike univer- 
sal, as a means of asserting their rights. In 1892 were instituted 
throughout France labor exchanges, devoted to the economic 
and incorporated organization of the French proletariat, with the 
understanding that “ they were to keep aloof from and independent 
of all existing political schools.” Mr. E. Pouget, one of the edi- 
tors of La Voix du Peuple (Paris), the Labor organ, declares in 
his tract on “ The General Federation of Labor” that in the years 
which succeeded 1892 “the Confederation was little more than a 
grandiloquent title without a living counterpart,” and “as the 
politicians could not grapple with this organization, they ignored 
it, and gave it a wide berth, and the Confederation emerged from 
a condition of inactivity as it more and more developed ideas 
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which were frankly revolutionary.” Mr. Livet proceeds as fol- 
lows: 


“ At the same time the party began to state more precisely and 
to publish abroad more widely the theory and method of action 
by which they proposed to emancipate themselves from submis- 
sion to and subjugation by the powers that be. The members of 
the syndicates marshalled themselves against the exploitation of 
labor by employers. They declared that the syndicates were 
organic units of a new social world; that they were ready to bring 
to perfection, without the cooperation of any external power, the 
work of universal emancipation. . . . Besides the universal strike, 
the traditional weapons against the employer, proclaimed by the 
Congress of the Confederation, were boycottage, sabotage, and 
the union label. Employers and tradesmen are boycotted when 
they show themselves obnoxious. By sabotage is meant a prac- 
tical application of the maxim ‘Little pay, bad work.’ The label 
or union mark is set on goods to recommend them to laboring 
men, or to indicate that they have been manufactured by members 
of a syndicate and in submission to its rules.” 


The main object of the Labor party is, however, the abolition 
of the employer, and the establishment of cooperative labor activi- 
ties on a purely collectivistic basis. When employers are done 
away with, the wealth of capitalists will be seized and turned into 
public or communal property. The writer thus explains the sig- 
nificance of the May-day demonstrations: 


“The first of May was not intended to be the consummation of 
all things, as people wrongly supposed. It merely marked a stage 
in the march of progress, in that incessant agitation on which the 
Labor party is entering. This agitation is carried on by strikes, 
boycotts, and campaigns of propaganda, phases of action which 
must precede the great revolutionary epoch toward which the 
world of labor is fast traveling. It is well known that the organ- 
ized proletariat has made up its mind about the character of this 
revolution. It is to be defined as the abolition of employers, as a 
step to the abolition of personal or corporation capital. This pro- 
jected overthrow of the present social organization is worthy of 
close study. Weare not now discussing a utopian dream more 
or less realizable. We find ourselves face to face with an attempt 
to realize certain economic conceptions which hitherto have not 
appeared to be practically realizable. We have endeavored to be 
absolutely impartial in thus outlining the program of the French 
Labor party ; for the movement going on before our eyes, and the 
revolution with which we are threatened, ought to be attentively 
studied by all those who are interested in the future of modern 
society.”— Zranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





J. J. HILL’S INVASION OF CANADA. 


HE great American railroad king, Mr. J. J. Hill, has been 
vociferously welcomed at Winnipeg, according to the news- 
papers of that city, as the projector of a new railroad line between 
the capital of Manitoba and the Pacific Coast. While some 
Canadian journals speak of the coming of Mr. Hill as an “inva- 
sion of Canada,” those who are immediately to benefit from the 
scheme think there is good reason in Mr. Hill’s argument that in 
a few years the United States will be importing instead of export- 
ing wheat to feed her then 100,000,000 inhabitants, and that 
Canada will be to her southern neighbor what Egypt was to Pal- 
estine in the days of the patriarch Jacob. Mr. Hill is reported in 
the Winnipeg Z7ibune to have said: 

“The possibilities of the Canadian West are almost without 
limit; and as the country makes a city, Winnipeg must be a great 
city. Transportation is the great absorbing question of the Cana- 
dian West. The greatness of the country has been proved, its 
fertility is unquestioned, and the obtaining of reasonable transpor- 
tation facilities to the markets of the world is an assurance of 
prosperity, wealth, and great population to Western Canada.” 

Mr. Hill seems only lately to have come to the conclusion which 
he expressed in this speech, says the Toronto Glode, which com- 
ments on it as follows: 

“ Not very many months ago Mr. Hill, himself a Canadian by 
birth and early training, was reported as having cautioned his fel- 
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low citizens in the United States against too hasty action in emi- 
grating to the Canadian Northwest. . . . Whatever the cause of 
his change of mind, he is now frankly outspoken in his apprecia- 
tion of the Canadian Northwest, and of its capacity for affording 
abundance of traffic to maintain three transcontinental railways, 
while the United States supports nine.” 


The scheme of the American railroad magnate is naturally hailed 
with enthusiasm, and his return is thus spoken of by Zhe 7ribune 
as auguring great things for Winnipeg : 


“Where he is, there, it has come to be assured, is Opportunity. 
“The significance, then, of the return of the expatriated Cana- 





MR. J. J. HILL, 
The Canadians cannot decide whether his new railroad from Mani- 
toba to the Pacific will develop Canadian trade or drain it away. 


dian, in the full maturity of his experience, mind, and power, to 
his native land, must be obvious to the most careless observer. 
“Mr. Hill’s decision to divert a great part of his attention and 
resources from those Western States—at one time the undisputed 
center of opportunity—to Western Canada clearly indicates that 
that center has shifted, crossed the line, and located at Winnipeg.” 


The Montreal Daily Witness and the London (Ont.) Advertiser 
evidently think that Mr. Hill has an ax to grind, and the former 
hints that his statement about Western Canada and its future 
“must be accepted as a mystification with something behind it, 
not now to beunfolded.” Zhe Advertiser boldly explains wherein 
the mystification lies in the following terms: 


“There are those who say that Mr. Hill is trying to hoodwink 
the Canadian people, and disarm opposition to his invasion of this 
country, by pretending that his new line will be a feeder for the 
Canadian transcontinental roads, whereas his real object is to 
draw Canadian traffic through his own railway system to Ameri- 
can lake and tidewater ports. What are the Canadians going to 
do about it?” 


The Solezd of Montreal, a French paper, is bitterly opposed to 
the scheme, as is Zhe Daily Citizen (Ottawa), which says: 


“If Mr. Hill is to be believed, his chief purpose in thus raiding 
Canadian territory is to feed the Canadian Pacific and Grand 
Trunk Pacific. It will occur to most persons, however, that by 
carrying off their traffic for shipment to American lake and ocean ° 
ports he will seriously impoverish the Canadian roads, besides 
doing irreparable damage to Fort William, Midland, Depot Har- 
bor, and Owen Sound, Montreal, Quebec, St. John, and Halifax.” 
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PRESIDENT PAUL MORTON ON THE CONDI- 
TION AND AIMS OF THE EQUITABLE. 


N view of all that has been said by the daily press, and quoted 

in our columns, on the seamy side of life insurance in the 

Equitable and other companies, it is of interest to present this 

letter from the Equitable’s president, giving the “other side.” 
Mr. Morton writes: 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST, 

44 East 23d Street, City. 

DEAR SiR: So much has been printed about life insurance dur- 
ing the past year, and so little has been said in its favor, that I 
make bold to address you in order that you may have the follow- 
ing information: 

The one thing emphasized by all of the investigation is that the 
Equitable, like all of the large companies, is solvent beyond ques- 
tion. 

Evils of management have been exposed, and reforms have 
been instituted. 

The Equitable Society has had four different investigations: 
One by the Frick Committee, the expense of which was borne 
largely by Mr. Frick personally; one by the Superintendent of 
Insurance ; one by the Legislative or Armstrong Committee; and 
the other—the most thorough and complete one—by two firms of 
independent auditors (one firm known throughout the United 
States, and the other better known throughout the British Empire) 
employed by the new management, and given every opportunity 
to examine everything about its affairs. 

These two firms of experts worked against each other, but 
checked one another. At the close of business each day they were 
given absolute possession of the society's books and records, and 
they were constantly at work far into the night for eight months. 
Certainly no other life-insurance company, and probably no other 
financial institution of any kind, has ever been investigated so 
thoroughly and with such complete absence of the exertion of any 
influence—favorable or unfavorable—to any one. 

This investigation involved an expenditure of more than $200,- 
ooo, but it was worth all it cost, for through it has been secured to 
the policy-holders and to the general public an accurate, authori- 
tative, and detailed exhibit of the society’s condition, regarding 
which there is no possible ground for misapprehension or doubt. 

Every asset claimed by the society has been found by the ex- 
pert accountants and reappraised. Every parcel of real estate has 
been reexamined and listed at a figure well within what it would 
bring if it were offered on the open market to-morrow. All stocks 
and bonds have been accounted for, and their accurate value 
ascertained. Loans have been verified; liabilities have been 
measured ; and nothing has been overlooked or slighted. Bad 
accounts have been charged off, and all of the society’s assets have 
been placed by the revaluation on a very conservative basis. 

The assets of the society on December 31, 1905, as certified to 
by the chartered accountants, were $420,973,756.92. The surplus 
(which includes the reserve and profits for distribution on deferred- 
dividend policies at the end of their accumulation periods, the 
savings for distribution on annual-dividend policies, and the con- 
tingent reserve) was $68,457,190.27. On December 31, 1904, the 


surplus was placed at $80,794,269.21. Nothing has disappeared — 


since then, except overvaluation of securities and real estate which 
were carried at a higher figure than they could have commanded 
had it been desired todispose of them quickly in the open market. 

The apparent shrinkage in surplus is more than offset by the 
economies and savings of the new administration, which now 
amount to more than $1,200,000 ayear. Ona four-per-cent. basis, 
this is equivalent to an additional investment of $30,000,000. In 
addition to this more than $1,000,ooohas been saved tothe society 
through the recovery of money improperly paid out, or the dis- 
avowal of obligations improperly incurred. Suits have been insti- 
tuted, or are being prepared, for the recovery of other large 
amounts, and steps are being taken to increase the society’s rev- 
enues from sources which have not been as profitable as they 
should have been. 

The amount of cash carried by the society in banks and trust 
companies has been reduced from $36,000,000 to less than $10,- 
000,000. The difference has been invested in real estate and other 
securities which pay four per cent. or more. On the greatly re- 
duced cash balances the rate of interest has been increased one- 
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half of one per cent. These two items have increased the income 
of the society about $600,000 per annum. 

Other reforms and economies will be effected in line with the 
policy of the new management and the recommendations of the 
chartered accountants and other experts as to the methods of 
handling the society’s business. Buildings which have not 
brought in a profitable return on a fair valuation are being sold or 
leased for long terms so that they will earn four per cent. and 
more. For example, the St. Louis property, which in the last - 
ten years has averaged but $22,000 per year, is now leased for 
ninety-nine years on a basis that pays over double that amount. 

A lamentable fact connected with the investigations is that while 
they amply demonstrated the great strength and absolute solvency 
of the prominent companies, they forced those who could least 
afford it to bear the burden. Our records show that through a 
groundless fear that maturing contracts might not be fulfilled, 
more than 27,000 policies for $1,000 or less were allowed to lapse, 
while only one policy for $250,000 was surrendered. This latter 
policy has since been restored, with many of the small ones, but 
numbers of those who gave up their policies are not now insura- 
ble, while many have died during the year leaving their families 
destitute or nearly so, as is proved by the letters we have received. 
This condition resulted from misapprehension, and, with some 
newspapers, from misrepresentation of the real facts. This isa 
point which should be seriously considered by those who in any 
way shape public opinion and sentiment. I feel very strongly 
that the good newspapers of the country owe it to themselves and 
to their readers to reassure the public, and to point out the bene- 
fits of life insurance whenever the subject presents itself. 

Some newspapers have criticized me for objecting before the 
New York Legislature to a few of the new laws proposed by the 
Armstrong Committee. In justice to the policy-holders, to the 
Committee, and to myself, no other course was open to me. It is 
some satisfaction to say that we assisted that Committee in its 
investigations in every way that we possibly could, and while giv- 
ing to that Committee full credit for the thoroughness of its inves- 
tigation and the honesty of its conclusions, we believed and still 
believe that some of the laws which it proposed, and which have 
since been enacted, would operate to the disadvantage of present 
policy-holders by decreasing the return of the unused portion of 
their premiums, thereby increasing the cost of their insurance, and 
to those who should be insured in justice to their families. Should 
this fear be realized, the policy-holders would be ina position to 
justly criticize us in a few years, had we remained silent, for neg- 
lecting to protect their interests. We probably will experience seri- 
ous difficulty in operating under some of the new laws, but they will 
be complied with in letterand spirit. Ifthe results prove that parts 
of the new laws are unwise, they will undoubtedly be corrected. 

Several provisions of the new legislation are exactly in line with 
the policy that was laid down by the new management of this 
society last summer, and which will be adhered to in the future, 
whether demanded by law or not. 

I believe in the fullest possible measure of publicity. The pol- 
icy-holders in particular and the public in general are entitled to 
know how funds are being invested and guarded; what the earn- 
ings are ; what salaries are paid; and every other feature of inter- 
est about the society’s affairs. To this end the books will be 
audited every year by independent accountants, so that the exact 
condition of the society will be made known by unbiased experts. 

The Equitable will not make contributions to political cam- 
paigns nor for any other purpose. I do not believe the funds of 
the society can rightfully be used in any such way, even tho the 
purpose be far removed from politics and entirely worthy in itself. 
Political contributions made by this society were generally made 
from a Joan carried by the previous officers of the society with the 
Mercantile Trust Company. This loan, which amounted to $685,- 
000, was repudiated as soon as it was called to my attention, as I 
found it had been contracted without any authority from the Board 
of Directors, and it was soon after paid by persons whose identity 
was not disclosed to me. 

I am unalterably opposed to lobbying, or to the payment of 
anything which has about it so much as a suspicion of blackmail. 
The policy-holders, who constitute the society, will be relied on 
to oppose with their personal influence legislation that is calculated 
to increzse the cost of their insurance by increasing the cost of 
management. The society will call their attention to measures 

(Continued on page 846.) 
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‘Build Your Home 


Get ‘‘Sargent’s Book of Designs"’ 
before you select the hardware trim- 
mings for your home. With its 










is an inspiration of genius. Its introduction has revolutionized 
the whole piano trade and its triumphs are overwhelming. 


assistance you will be able to select 
hardware that is in perfect harmony 
with any style of architecture or interior 
finish. If you wish different designs to 
match the decorative schemes of different 
apartments, this book will make their 









In the first place, it presents an attainment for which all other 
manufacturers have vainly striven—a piano upright in form 
with a grand-like tone. Besides, its price of $500 has estab- 
lished a standard that has forced makes of uncertain merit in 
the class where they belong, thus eliminating the unreasonable 


selection a pleasurable certainty. 


SARGENT’S 
Artistic Hardware 


combines character with utility and dura 
bility. Its’ specification always insures 
lifelong satisfaction. 

The Easy Spring Principle of Sargent's 
Locks reduces friction, saves wear, and 
prolongs the life of the lock. 

Our Book of Designs will be of real value 
to you. Fifty-eight beautiful half-tone re- 
productions of artistic designs, with valu- 
able suggestions to home builders. Sent 
free on application. 


prices asked for them. This happy combination of merit 
and price has made the Vertegrand the shrine of worship 
for the legion of music-lovers of refinement, culture, and 
judgment whose limited means have heretofore prevented 
the gratification of their desires. The musical value of this 
marvelous little instrument is the more emphasized when 
compared with the multitude of so-called small grand pianos 
wherein tone is sacrificed for size. Hear it and be convinced. 


This piano may be obtained from any authorized 
Steinway dealer with cost of transportation added. 


Illustrated Catalogue and the Little Booklet entitled ‘The Triumph of the Vertegrand’ sent 


upon request mentioning this magazine. 

















SARGENT & CO., 
160 LEONARD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East [4th Stree: 
NEW YORK 


KQTEA_Y ) 


DRINK TEA~ AND YOUR SYSTEM WILL 
GRADUALLY BE POISONED BY gp tenet 
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0. COFFEE BU 


>a COFFEE~ AND YOU WILL 
BECOME A NERVOUS WRECK~ 


COCOA 


rags DRINK COCOA 
x 1 FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCH 
S 

SQ AND SUPPER 


AND YOU WILL ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH~ 
Rule in their own sweet way over the heart COCOA IS A BUILDER OF STRENGTH & VITALITY! 
of every lover of fine candy. 


OF COURSE 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, IT'S U 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. afm Y YOU WANT, 


IT IS THE PUREST & BEST. ALL GROCERS. 














DO YOU KNOW 


Who are the great artists of the world? 

Under whose direction their genius was developed ? 
When they lived, in what cities and who were their friends ? 
What are the distinguishing points of their work ? 

By whom the work of each has been most closely analyzed ? 
Where the masterpieces of each may be seen ? 


All these and many other details are made clear from 
month to month in 


MastersinAArt 


A monthly publication, each issue of which deals with 
the life and work of a master in painting or sculpture. 
Beside the reproduction on heavy olete paper, suitable for 
framing, of at least ten of the strongest examples of the 
work under consideration, there is a complete review of the 
technique, ambitions and achievements of the artist. The 
treatment is delightful to both artists and laymen, and of 
permanent value for ready reference. 


A Subscription for one year costs but $1.50. 
Your personal check will bring the current 
issue by return of mail. 
BATES AND GUILD COMPANY 
Publishers 
44 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Ways to 
Make Money 


There is one way in 
whick you—man or 
woman, old or young — 
can make money in your 
own town and around it. 
You can build up a good 
business with a perma- 
nent income for yourself, 
to help out the family 
or even to support it, to 
educate yourself— what 
purpose you will. 

No matter how small 
your town may be, or 
how large, you can make 
money renewing sub- 
scriptions and making 
new friends for THE 
LapiEs’ HomE JouRNAL 
and Tue SATURDAY 
EveninG Post. 


The work is light, out-of*doors, 
pleasant and profitable. It pays 
liberally in commissions on all busi- 
ness, old and new, and large prizes 
for all classes of salesmen and sales- 
women add special rewards to prof- 
itable employment. 





This work is honored by every 
one you approach, for the magazines 
command universal respect and pop- 
ularity. You-can if you wish and 
will make yearly customers and 
build up a permanent business. 

Write if you wish to make money 
easily, surely and largely. 
































Tue Curtis PustisHinc Company 
3082-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Rife Hydraulic 
Ram 
(Pumps Water by Water Power) 
Town Water Works 


Irrigation 
Greenhouses 




















Railroad Tanks 
Country Homes 
No Attention—No Expense—Runs Continuously 
Operates under 18 inches to 50 feet fall. Pm water 


























30 feet each foot of fall. 5000 in successfu ration. 
Sold on 30 days trial. Catalog and estimate free. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM COMPANY 
2004 Trinity Bldg. New York 
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that are likely to prove detrimental to their 
interests, but under no circumstances will it 
be a party to any corrupt or underhanded 
methods to either prevent or secure legisla- 
tion. Representatives of the press at the 
various State capitals can generally distin- 
guish “ strike” legislation from the real arti- 
cle, and it is in the power of the newspapers 
of the country to discourage it more vigor- 
ously than through any other agency. 

We do not believe in securing new busi- 
ness at the expense of the old policy-holders, 
nor do we believe in writing business in any 
part of the world where it can not be han- 
dled within the loading for expenses. The 
society has already ceased writing new bus- 
iness in Russia, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Austria - Hungary, Australia, and 
Venezuela; and wherever it is found that 
business in any other foreign country is be- 
ing done without profit or at the expense of 
American policy-holders it will be aban- 
doned. That thé Equitable and the other 
large American life-insurance companies 
have built up an extensive business in other 
countries is due to the fact that their rates 
are lower on the average than those charged 
by the foreign companies, but the expense 
of securing and retaining this business has 
in many cases proved excessive. 

The society is not being conducted as an 
adjunct to any bank or trust company, nor 
will it be managed with any other than a 
rigid appreciation of the sacred character of 
its trust funds. Its funds will be invested 
solely with the view to securing the safest 
and best returns for the policy-holders, 
whose interests are paramount. The policy- 
holders select a majority of the directors of 
the society, and all of the new members of 
the board are policy-holders. 

Extravagances have been cut off; waste 
is being eliminated, and the house-cleaning 
will be complete. We are making no prom- 
ises to policy-holders beyond an economi- 
cal and efficient administration, but we are 
constantly doing things in their interest. 
Other radical economies of management be- 
sides those referred to will be put into effect 
under plans now being worked out, and the 
results can not fail to increase returns to 
policy-holders. Increase in dividends will 
not come immediately, because of the ex- 
traordinary expenses of the past year, and 
it may possibly be still further delayed bya 
burden of litigation resulting from new laws, 
but it will come, and it will be substantial. 

Through all of the stress and storm of last 
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A PERFECT SMOKE 


Fragrant, mild, delicious—so says the 
connoisseur of 


French’s Mixture 

A wonderful blend of North Caro- 
lina golden leaf, whose high natura! 
aroma and exquisite fragrance is pe- 
culiar to the Piedmont section where 
it is grown. The leaf 1s carefully 
selected and blended by experts after 
being thoroughly matured and ripened 
by age—mellow as arare old whiskey, 
Made nearly altogether by hand m 
the old fashioned way. Purest and 










Send 10 cents highest grade smoking tobacco manu- 
factured. This is what makes it 

in silver or au , 
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. h -- ~ Never bites the tongue—It is un 
ouch an m adulterated. Notsold by dealers, but 
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FRENCH TOBACCO COMPANY 


light to you. Dept. F., Statesville, N.C. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A Free Course | 
in Practical 
Salesmanship 


N these times of keen business rivalry, the ser 
I vices of the trained salesman command a 
high premium. 


The Oliver Sales Organization is the finest body 
of trained salesmen in the world. It is composeq 





of picked men, and is under the guidance of Sales 
experts. 

In less than ten years it has placed the Oliver 
Typewriter where it belongs—in a position of abso. 
lute leadership. 


Its aggregate earn. 
ings are enormous, 
and the individual ay- 
erage is high. 


Its organization 
drilled like an army. 
It affords a liberal ed- 
ucation in actual sales. 
manship, and increas. 
es individual earnj 
bower by systematic 
development of natu- 
ral talents. 

Men who had missed 
their calling and made dismal failures in the over. 
crowded professions have been developed in the 
Oliver School of Practical Salesmanship into phe 
nomenal successes. 

The Oliver Typewriter puts the salesman in 
touch with the human dynamos who furnish the 
brain power of the commercial world. 

Because every business executive is interested 
in the very things the Oliver stands for—economy 
of time and money—increase in efficiency of Core 
respondence and Accounting Departments, 


The 
OLIVER, 
Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


is simple in principle, compactly built, durable in 
construction, and its touch is beautifully elastic and 
most responsive. 
The Oliver, by its responsiveness to all de- 
mands, gains and holds an ever widening circle of 
enthusiastic admirers. 
If you wish to learn actual salesmanship and 
become a member of the Oliver Organization, send 
in your application immediately. 
You can take up this work in spare time, or give 
us your entire time, just as you prefer. 
Whether you earn $300 a year, or twelve times 
$300 a year, depends entirely upon yourself 
We offer to properly qualified applicants the 
opportunity to earn handsome salaries and to gain 
a knowledge of Salesmanship that will prove of 
inestimable value. 
The way is open to a successful business career. 
Write quickly. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
130Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


We Want Local Agents in United States and Canada, 
Principal Foreign Office—75 Queen Victoria Street, London. 





























Holds firmly toe 
gether letters, checks 
or papers of any kind 
without mutilation. 
Indestructible, being 
nickel-plated, will 
not tarnish. Sold in 
boxes of 100. 

Ask your dealer or send 
for free sample envelope. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
121 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N.J. 


IF YOU ARE A WRITER 


We can aid you to find a market for anything you write. 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, 
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References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster 
and others. Established 1890. Send for leaflet L. 
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year the Equitable’s payments to beneficia- 
ries and policy-holders amounted to $41,159,- 
574-49, an average of more than $135,000 for 
every working day. In dividends to policy- 
holders the Equitable paid out $6,709,002.95, 
which is a greater amount than has ever 
been distributed in dividends in any year by 
any life-insurance company in the world. 

The newspapers have said so much about 
the evils and mismanagement of the past 
that it seems to me they can well afford to 
now call attention to the fact, when the sub- 
ject is up for editorial discussion, that the 
investigations of the past year have made 
life insurance a more valuable asset than it 
has ever been. 

First of all, it will continue to be the pol- 
icy of the new management of the Equitable 
to secure the best results for its policy- 
holders, Beyond that, let me repeat the 
principle which I laid down last fall, long 
before it was proposed to put a limitation on 
new business by law: “There will be no 
effort by the new administration to have the 
biggest company in the world. The effort 
will be to make it the dest and safest.” 

Now that the reform measures recom- 
mended by the Armstrong Committee and 
its able counsel have been enacted into laws, 
and the reforms must be instituted and car- 
ried out, can you not, with satisfaction to 
yourself and benefit to your community, 
consistently advocate life insurance in com- 
panies whose management meets with your 
approval? 

So much has been said about life insurance 
generally that was true, in whole or in part, 
and so much that has little or no basis in 
fact, that this letter is sent to you so that 
you may have a definite and authoritative 
statement as to the exact condition of affairs 
in the Equitable, and the policy which will 
be pursued by the new management. This 
letter is written without any idea of securing 
its publicity, but you are at liberty to make 
such use of it as you see fit. 

Very truly yours, 


PAuL MortTOoNn. 
MAY 11, 1906. 





A Good Fish-Line, Too.—‘‘Now, boys, what is 
the axis of the earth?’’ 

“The axis of the earth,’’ said Johnny, ‘‘is an im- 
aginary line which passes from one pole to another, 
and on it the earth revolves.” 

“Very good, Johnny,” said the teacher. ‘‘Could 
you hang clothes on that line?’’ 

**Ves, sir.”” : 

“Oh, indeed; and what sort of clothes, may I 
ask?’’ : 

“‘Imaginary clothes, sir.’’-—London Daily News. 





















Has maintained its 
reputation for qual- 
ity. Made by the 


| for years, thus defying competition. 
Trims, Files, cleans and removes 
hangnails. Price 25c. by mail. 
Sold everywhere. Sterling silver 
handle, price $1.00. 
H. C. COOK CO. 
91 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 
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Eight Hours of Comfort 


on an Ostermoor makes you ready for the day’s 
work when the clock strikes seven. There is 
all the difference in the world between the re- 
freshing sleep which healthful comfort brings 
and the restless semi-unconsciousness that 
comes from sleeping ona saggy, lumpy, bumpy 
hair mattress. The Ostermoor Mattress consists of elastic layers of pure, soft 
Ostermoor sheets. They are laid by an Ostermoor hand within the Ostermoor tick— 
that is, they are built, not stuffed like the unsanitary, germ-breeding 4azy mattress. The - 


Ostermoor Mattress $15. 


will never lose its shape, never sag, and never lose its ‘‘spring.’? An occasional sun bath will 
keep it sweet and fresh. 

30 Nights’ Free Trial. You may sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if not zhor- 
oughly satistied, have your money back without question. We have a beautifully illustrated 
volume of 142 pages, treating of s/eep, how insomnia can be cured, Ostermoor styles and sizes, 
Ostermoor boat cushions, etc. The tick can be easily taken off and washed when desired. 


Write for Our Free Book, ‘‘The Test of Time’’ 
We Sell By Mail, or Through 2,000 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; the highest grade merchant in 
every place. The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity—be sure to ask us who he is—will show 
you a mattress with the “‘Ostermoor’’ name and trade-murk sewn on the end. Mattress 
shipped, express paid by us, same day check is received, if you order of us by mail. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 


















2 ft. 6 in. wide, $8.35 
$f 0.00 


t. wide, - 10. 
119 Elizabeth Street 3 tt. by in. wide, 11.70 
NEW YORK 4ft.6in. wide, 15.00 





Canadian Agency: 
The Ideal Bedding Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 


All 6 feet 3 in. long 
In 2 parts, 50c, extra, 
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HE Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace will save you the money wasted and lost in the 


It will extract more heat from a ton of the cheapest grade coal than you have ever obtained from a to 
the highest grade. Satisfied users from all sections give voluntary testimony that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


Several months ago we published a letter from Mr. Howard Shordon, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., telling his experience. A gentleman from Virginia 
recently wrote Mr. Shordon, asking further information. Extracts 
from his reply follow: 


“*In reply would state that I am pleased with the Peck-Williamson 
Underfeed Furnace and consider it the most economical furnace on the 
market. Prices of coal in this city are as follows: Anthracite $8.00, Soft 
Lump $5.50, and West Virginia Slack $2.25 per ton. I used less than ten 
tons of the West, Virginia Slack to heat my eight-room house last winter 
—heating my kitchen with the Furnace and using gasoline for cookin 

urposes, making my entire fuel bill for the Winter 50 for coal and $5.00 

or gasoline. 

**Last year we used a base-burner stove and burned wood in the kitchen, 
and our fuel bill was $32.00 for coal and $15.00 for wood, making $47.00 for 
fuel and only heating three rooms.” 

Note the saving. In many cities slack coal is much cheaper than it is 
in Mr. Shordon’s home, and of course in such cases the saving would be 
much greater. We've literally hundreds of such letters. 

Let us send you an illustrated Underfeed booklet, giving full de- 
scription of furnace and crowded with fac-simile testimonials of 
satisfied users. Heating plansand services of our Engineering De- 
partment are at your command—absolutely FREE. rite to-da 
and please give name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 304 West Fifth St., Cinninnati, 0. 
Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 


smoke and gases which escape up and out your chimney from that old Overfeed furnace. of | 
nb oO 














TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 


A folding chart showing in tabulated form the di- 
vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 
HuGO HIRSH. Cloth cover, $1.50. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 





IED srrence end pops. aaron 
NCEA EMIS 343 Manhattan Bldg. Chicags, 














E. 8. DEAN, Bloomington, Ill. 





The Celebrated Furman Boilers 


Weweis 








As an Investment, Furman Boilers return large Dividends | Valuable Catalogue and Booklet ‘* Warmth ” mailed 
free. Address 


in improved Health, increased Comfort and Fuel Saved. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
E. K. BARR, La Crosse, Wis. 


THE HERENDEEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Castle Street, Geneva, N. Y. 
New York Office and Show Room, 296 Pearl St. 
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THE SKULL TOAST BOOK 


Compiled and illustrated by 
Clare Victor Dwiggins 
_ 100 of Toasts, with new and inimitable illustra- 
tions in ‘‘ Dwig’s’” happiest vein. 
Cut out in the shape of a skull and printed on bone 


color paper. 
Price, Cloth, 60 cents, Leather, $1.00. 


The John C. Winston 





Just Published 
THE GREAT SOVTHERN NOVEL 


The “Bishop” of Cottontown 


By JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


Author of “‘ A Summer Hymnal,” “ Songs and Stories from Tennessee,” etc. 
A magnificent, once in a lifetime story of love and passion. The quaint, knightly old “ Bishop ” 
appears in many thrilling adventures. One, a a 8 
can almost hear the horses’ hoof-beats. The publishers, to give all a taste of the matchless story, 
have bound this racing chapter separately, and will send it free to all who write for it. The 
book, handsomely illustrated, is ready at your bookseller’s. Price, $1.50. 





FOR SALE IN ALL BOOK STORES 
Send for Circulars and Additional List of New Books 


pacing race, is described so vividly that you 


THE RUBAIYAT OF THE EGG 


Written and illustrated by 
Clare Victor Dwiggins 


Rhymes and sketches, funny and fantastic, about eggs. 
Printed on yolk yellow paper, scrambled egg Gnuh 
Cut out in egg shape. 
Price, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 60 cents; Leather, 
pyrographic, $1.00. 


Company, Philadelphia 

















Catalogue 29 Ready June 1 


A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


of scarce and desirable books in all de- 
partments of literature, especially rich in 
Americana, will be ready about June 1. 48 
pages; copies sent free upon request. 
NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK CO., (Inc.) 
646-648 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
35,000 volumes in stock. 































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








The only light that makes and burns its 
own gas at the extremely low cost of 2c per week 
and gives perfect service with NO GREASE, DIRT, 
SMOKE OR ODOR. Every burner equal to 100 candles 
burning atonetime. Think of it—brighter than electri- 
city or acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. You can- 
not afford to be without it. Over 100 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
THE BEST LIGHTCO., 92E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 






















FAUCET WATER MOTORS 


Large variety. They attach to any faucet 
instantly—run on 20 Jbs. pressure, buton 
lbs. generate \ to 44 horse-power. Fully il- 
lustrated and explained in the Union Water 
Motor Book, sent free. Outfit No. 5,the Union 
Hustler motor, cast-iron case, weighs 3 

pounds, with emery wheel, polishing and buff- 
ing wheels, polishing compound, leather 
belting, wrench, etc., complete $3.00. 

Outfit No. 8, The Edgar power faucet 
&7 motor, 6 in. wheel, cast-iron case with 
wood pulley, belting, and wrench, $6.00. 
» For power purposes such as running & 
washing-machine. Our motors are indispen- 
sable about the home and factory for clean- 
ing and polishing, sharpening and grinding. 

Money refunded if motors are not satisfactory. Order 

to-day or write for booklet. (Call and see exhibit.) 


The Edgar Manufact’g Co., Dept. M, 104 Hanover St., Boston, Mas s 














U 
TO PROVE that Daus’ *‘ Tip-top’ 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 Copies from pen- 
written and 50 Copies from type- 
written originul, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposit, on ten 
ZI (10) days’ trial, 


a Price $7.50 less trade 
discount of 33% or $5 net 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 













ENIGMAS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


By Prof. JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Vice-President of the Society for Psychical Research. 
A comprehensive account of the Investigation of Crys- 
tal Vision, Telepathy, Dream Coincidents, Appari- 
tions, Premonitions, Clairvoyance, Mediumistic Phe- 
nomena, &c., by that eminent group of scientific men 
composing the Council of the Society for Psychical 

Research. Also by the same author: 


SCIENCE AND 
A FUTURE LIFE 


Based on the astounding data accumulated by Sir Oliver 

Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Prof. William James, Dr. 

Richard Hodgson, Prof. Sidgwick, Prof. Newbold, F. 

W. H. Myers, Prof. Hyslop, and others, in their inves- 

tigation of Personal Identity in Psychical Phenomena. 
$1.50 net, each. By mail $1.62 each. 


Herbert B. Turner & Co., Publisher, Boston. 


















— one Queen Ham-necck Co, 
omfortable 192 W. North St., 
Hammock 4 Kalamazoo, - ‘Michigan 
Ever Made. Will hold 6 or 8 persons 


Very ornamental 
inside or outside 
tne home. Finest 
construction. Al- 
ways hangs level. 
Canvas or denim 
casings; hair or 
cotton filled cush- 
ions. Booklet free. 


sitting or 2 lying 
d 





Never Soils or Spoils gama 


[DAY’S White Paste 


It’s the paste that sticks, 
but doesn’t leave a sticky 
look. It’s always ready in 
our Handy Paste Jar, for 


Office or Home 


or Photos. Pasting is a 
pleasure when done so 
easily, cleanly and well. 
Sample Sent Free 
Have your deale: get Day’s. 
25e. jar, 15e. jar, or in bulk. 


sere 
nine Past? 





AMOND pasTE CO 














DIAMOND PASTE CO., 80 Hamilton St., Albany, N. Y. 





Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always_preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’sart. Correct 
in every line—always comfortable for ¥ 
the horse and rider. Complete cata- 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman 
for men and women, and everything 
from ** Saddle to Spur.” Address 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE OO. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DiGEst is in receipt of the following 
books: 


‘*Modern Love: An Anthology.’’—(Mitchell Ken- 
nerley, $1.00.) 


’ 


‘‘From a College Window.’’—Arthur Christopher 
Benson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25 net.) 

“Imperial Purple.””—Edgar  Saltus. (Mitchell 
Kennerley, $1.00 net.) 

‘“Walter Pater.’’—Arthur C. Benson. (The Mac- 
millan Co., 75 cents.) 


“‘Compendium of Spherical Astronomy.”—Simon 
Newcomb. (The Macmillan Co., $3.00.) 

‘*Sirocco.”” 
Co., $z.75.) 

*‘The New Earth.”—W. S. Harwood. (The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.75.) 

“The Way of the Gods.”—John Luther Long, 
(The Macmillan Co., $1.50.) 

“Guarding a Great City.’”—William McAdoo, 
(Harper, $1.00.) 

‘‘The Silver Age of the Greek World.”—John P, 
Mahaffy. (The University of Chicago Press, $3.00 
net.) 


—Kenneth Brown. (The Macmillan 


‘A Noble Fool.”—Florence Everard. (Stitt 
Pub. Co.) 

‘Italian Romance Writers. 
Kennard. (Brentano.) 

“In Desert Keeping.”—Edmund Mitchell. (Al- 
ston Rivers.) 

‘‘The Book of Tea.”—Okakura Kakuzo. (Fox, 
Duffield & Co., $1.10 net.) 

“The Vine of Sibmah.”—Andrew Macphail. 
(The Macmillan Co., $1.50.) 

“‘Lord Curzon in India, 1898-1905.”" (The Mac- 
millan Co., $4.00.) f 

“‘Mr. Pratt.”—Joseph C. Lincoln. (A. S. Barnes 
& Co.) 

‘“‘Robert Browning and Alfred Domett.’’—Fred- 
erick G. Kenyon. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50 net.) 

‘*Childhood.’’—Mrs. Theodore W. Birney. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., $1.00 net.) 

‘‘Jack Derringer.”—Basil Lubbock. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., $1.50.) 

“‘Social Aspects of Christian Morality.”—Rev. W. 
S. Bruce. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $3.50 net.) 

“The Pathway to Reality.”"—R. B. Haldane, 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., $3.50 net.) 


’ 


’—Joseph Spencer 





CURRENT POETRY. 


From Wishing-Land. 
(A hitherto unpublished poem). 


By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Dear lady, tapping at your door, 
Some little verses stand, 

And beg on this auspicious day 
To come and kiss your hand. 


Their syllables all counted right, 
Their rimes each in its place, 

Like birthday children, at the door 
They wait to see your face. 


Rise, lady, rise and let them in; 
Fresh from the fairy shore, 

They bring you things you wish to have, 
Each in its pinafore. 


For they have been to Wishing-Land 
This morning in the dew, 

And all your dearest wishes bring— 
All granted—home to you. 


What these may be, they would not tell, 
And could not if they would; 

They take the packets sealed to you 
As trusty servants should. 


But there was one that looked like love, 
And one that smelt like health, 
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And one that had a jingling sound— 
I fancy it might be wealth. 


Ah, well, they are but wishes still; 
But, lady dear, for you 
I know that all you wish is kind, 
I pray it all come true. 
—From the Cosmopolitan Magazine (June). 





The Early Stars. 
By RosamMuND Marriott WATSON. 


The slender alders by the stream 
Are veiled in leafage faint and fine, 
Frail as the fabric of a dream, 

And all about the grasses gleam 
The gilt stars of the celandine. 


Once on a day—how long ago!— 
Deep in the grass we saw them shine, 
Beside this selfsame streamlet’s flow, 
While sweet birds fluted high and low, 
The gilt stars of the celandine. 


Beneath the trees, beside the stream, 
Fair as of old we see them shine— 
Dear, might we dream the selfsame dream, 
Were youth once more but yours and mine!— 
Evangels from the past they seem, 
The gilt stars of the celandine. 

—From The Pall Mall Magazine (London). 





The Storm-Child. 
(AUTHORSHIP UNKNOWN.) 


My child came to me with the equinox, 

The wild wind blew him to my swinging door, 
With flakes of tawny foam from off the shore, 

And shivering spindrift whirled across the rocks. 
Fiung down the sky, the wheeling swallow-flocks 
Cried him a greeting; and the lordly woods, 
Waving lean arms of welcome one by one, 

Cast down their russet cloaks and golden hoods, 
And bid their dancing leaflets trip and run 

Before the tender feet of this my son. 


Therefore the sea’s swift fire is in his veins, 
And in his heart the glory of the sea; 
Therefore the storm-wind shall his comrade be, 
That strips the hills and sweeps the cowering plains. 
October, shot with flashing rays and rains, 
Inhabits all his pulses; he shall know 
The stress and splendor of the roaring gales, 
The creaking boughs shall croon him fairy-tales, 
And the sea’s kisses set his blood aglow, 
While in his ears the eternal bugles blow. 

—From ‘‘ Modern Love: An Anthology”’ 

(Mitchell Kennerley). 





I Heard the Spirit Singing. 
By June E. Downey. 


I heard the Spirit singing in the ancient caves of 
Work: 

**You are playing, Man-child, playing where the evil 
demons lurk; 

Yet I would not have you falter or count the awful 
cost, 

Lest your heart grow old within you and the zest 
for sport be lost. 


“‘So toss the ball of empire, with its fatal coat of fire; 

And dig for gilded nuggets with the pangs of hot 
desire ; 

And blow your filmy bubbles in the bright face of 
the sun, 

Tho you know they'll tarnish, vanish ere your play- 
ing-day is done. 


“Go, spin your humming-top of Thought, or brood 
with sullen lip, 
As you scrawl upon the canvas or load the :nerchant- 
ship; 
Come, tell some old, old story or rehearse some 
ancient creed, 


Or with many a lisp of wonder draw the music from 
the reed. 


“‘Let your playful hand in cunning devise a giant eye, 
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% First Mortgage 
— Railroad Bonds 


WE MAKE A SPECIAL OFFERING AT FIRST PRICE 


q These Bonds have passed a most rigid exami- 
nation and have the highest legal endorsement. 
@ We make this offer with our highest recom- 
mendation, and in our opinion they will sell at 
a much higher price in the near future. 

q Particulars upon request. 


A. N. CHANDLER & CO. 


BANKERS 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 


Our booklet, ‘‘ Hints and Helps to Investors,” is a study of investments well worth teading. It may 
be had by sending your name and address, which, for convenience, may be written on the margin of 
this page and mailed to us. 





THAT DAINTY FIVE CENTS 
; MINT COVERED | 7 Sa THE OUNCE 
» CANDY ’ Hie AND IN 
: COATED i cL *, Stor 
: CHEWING y i ; \ "x AND 25¢ 


~ PACKETS 


AAS APARNA 


For All Ages 


7th—“ Last scene that ends this event- 
Sul history.”, 


Is a boon to the aged, the infant, and the 
invalid. A delicious, invigorating food- 
drink, nutritious and easily digested, that 
agrees with the weakest stomach. More 
wholesome than tea, coffee or cocoa. It 
not only stimulates, but also strengthens 
and invigorates. 

Pure, rich milk, combined with the 
nutritive elements of carefully selected 
malted grains. 

In powder form; it makes a delicious table 
drink in a moment by simply stirring in water. 
The Lunch Tablets are a convenient, quick 
lunch for busy people, and a pleasant, whole- 
some confection for children. 

At all druggists. Sample, vest pocket lunch 
case, also booklet, giving valuable recipes, 
sent free if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


London, M 
Bavieet, cua 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 
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JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
Try them ! If you can’t buy Chicletsin your 


neighborhood send us tencents FF 
for a sample packet. Any jobber will supply store- § 
keepers with Chiclets. 


FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. 8, A., and Toronto, Canada PURE FOOD: Woodside Cook Book, explains non-flesh 
d 














iet. Attractive, hygienic, healthful. Post- 
paid, fifty cents, Woodside Pub. Co., Framingham, Mass. 


An/ DO YOU HAVE DIFFICULTY S S 
WRITERS IN SELLING YOUR WORK? ARTI T 

We sell stories, poems, illustrations, jokes, photos, designs, etc., on commission. We make no charge for 
instruction or criticism and pay promptly for salable matter. 


Send four cents postage, mentioning in what line you are interested and we will mail you our booklet, 
“Cash Returns.” It tells how we can effect quick sales and get better prices for you. i 


THE BURELL SYNDICATE, 789 Gramercy Building, New York City 


I am to thoroughly clean the teeth, and I do it. 


Sold Only tn a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teetm. Hole in handle and hook to hold it, 

his means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
§ like our brush. 






























ENTED 
3 aos 


eae Seats 


ack Adults’ 85c. 
Youths’ 25c Children’s 26c. 


mecium oct. 
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And in long hours of frolic guess the secrets of the sky; 








By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 
booklet,**Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Send for 
Free 
Book 
on 
Household 
Health 
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The 
Closet 


O 


Health 


The first step toward a proper understanding of the sanitation of the home is to 
get the book on “Household Health.”’ It is sent free on application. Itexplains the 
perfect principle of the wonderful SY-CLO Closet and shows why it is the safe closet. 
It tells how to detect the unsanitary closet—how to protect the health of the home. 


The SY-CLO Closet has a double cleansing action. A copious flush of water from 
above starts an irresistible syphonic action from below. The downward rush of the 
water through the pipes creates a vacuum—a power- 
ful pumplike pull which instantly empties the bow] 
of ail its contents instead of merely diluting as does 
the ordinary closet. 


Being formed of a single piece of solid white 
china, the SY-CLO Closet is without crack, joint or 
seam for the lodgement of impurity. Nothing can 
adhere or be absorbed. 


By an unusually deep water seal between the 
closet bowl and the sewer connection making the 
escape of sewer gas into the home impossible, the 
SY-CLO Closet gives adequate health protection 
against the dangers from without. 


SY-CLO Closets are heavily constructed and 
have unusual strength. With ordinary care, they 
will outlast the building,—a perpetual safeguard of 


SY-CLO stamped on a closet, no matter what 
other mark is on it, signifies that it is constructed of 
the best material, with the aid of the best engineer- 
ing skill, under the direction of the Potteries Selling 
Co., and that eighteen of the leading potteries of the 
United States have agreed to maintain its standard 
of excellence. 

If your home contains a closet of imperfect con- 
struction, improper material, or one subject to rust, 
corrosion,or under surface discoloration such as por- 



















celain enameled iron, you may be unknowingly 
exposed to a dangerous source of disease. If you 
have such a closet, self defense demands that you 
replace it with the closet bearing the trade mark 
name of SY-CLO, the seal of safety, the safeguard 
of health. 


A book on “ Household Health ” mailed free if 
you mention the name of your plumber. 

Lavatories of every size and design made of the 
same material as SY-CLO Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 
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agniefic RAZOR 


NO HONING—NO GRINDING 


No new blades—no annual tax—the first purchase price is the only expense 
_ There is only one razor of safety—the blade that shaves smoothly, easily, and without honing and 
grinding. The Carbo Magnetic is a razor that shaves best to-day, and better ten, years from now. : 
if you will send us your dealer’s name, and let us know whether he handles the Carbo Magnetic razor, 
we will send you our booklet, ‘‘Hints on Shaving,” Free, and also make you a proposition whereby you can 
test and use one of these razors without any risk or obligation on your part. The booklet illustrates the cor- 
rect razor position for every part of the face, and gives much needed information to all self-shavers. The 
Carbo Magnetic Razor is sold by most good dealers. We back the guarantee. Send for book to-day. 


Hollow Ground Double Concave for 
extra heavy beards 


asin picture 


Set of Two in 


Carbo Magnetic Strop 
Leather Case 


trop-Aide, 25c. 


$2.50 ¥ $5. 8s 
Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, - 445-446 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Or peer with curious longing in the busy underbourne 
Where microscopic beings are playing in their tums: 


‘‘And raise Love’s swaying ladder to the dizzy heights 
of wo; 

And walk o’er desert places where the thorns and 
thistles grow, 

Where the Man-child gropes and stumbles and holds 
his quivering breath 

As he meets within the shadows his last playfellow, 
Death.”’ 


I heard the Spirit singing: ‘‘Laughter is the strongest 
prayer, 

And the zest of faith is measured by the mirth that 
toys with care; 

And he who plays the hardest and dares to laugh 
aloud 

Beyond the cavern’s shadows may some day work 
with God.” 


—From The Independent. 





The Flower Gatherers. 
By Henry NEWBOLT. 


I left behind the ways of care, 
The crowded hurrying hours, 

I breathed again the woodland air, 
I plucked the woodland flowers: 


Bluebells as yet but half awake, 
Primroses pale and cool, 

Anemones like stars that shake 
In a green twilight pool— 


On these still lay the enchanted shade, 
The magic April sun; 

With my own child a child I strayed 
And thought the years were one. 


As through the copse she went and came 
My senses lost their truth; 
I called her by the dear dead name 
That sweetened all my youth. 
—From The Spectator (London). 





PERSONAL. 


John D. Archbold, of Standard Oil.—A writer 
in the New York Evening Post presents a character 
sketch of John Dustin Archbold, vice-president of 
the Standard Oil Company, and one of the bene- 
factors of Syracuse University. Mr. Archbold is 
depicted as a thorough, keen business man, a finan- 
cier of the ‘‘Standard’’ school, and a man of ex- 
traordinary attainments. After following the course 
of his career from its beginning in the ranks of one of 
the Standard Oil Company’s enemies, to his present 
high office under the trust, the writer sums up his 
life in these words: 

Apparently he has risen by implicit obedience to 
a system that required shrewdness, secrecy, hard 
work, and loyalty. John D. Archbold the individual 
has been subordinated to John D. Archbold the 
developer of the trust’s transportation facilities, 
the Standard director and vice-president, and the 
Rockefeller subordinate. It has been difficult even 
to fasten upon him the character of philanthropist 
and patron of Methodism; for years his benefactions 
to Syracuse University were known only to his friend 
Chancellor Day and the college trustees. 

Through his connections with the much-attacked 
Standard Oil Company Mr. Archbold has been in 
line for considerable personal criticism which, says 
this writer, he has taken ‘‘and absorbed with the 
ease of a Dismal Swamp.” 

Even in 1882, when he, with H. H. Rogers and 
Ambrose McGregor, was brought to trial for alleged 
conspiracy to ruin the Vacuum Oil Works of Buffalo 
by luring away an expert stillman named Albert 
Miller and stealing the secret of the companys 
process, Mr. Archbold left the talking to the lawyers, 
relying upon technical shrewdness to defeat the 
action. After his acquittal the story was the same— 





always a strong imperviousness to criticism. Now 
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and then, before investigating bodies, the chief of 
the Standard’s transportation service uttered formal 
protests against extravagant charges of critics and 
reaffirmed the old declaration that the Standard df 
not encourage the practise of selling oil below the 
cost of production. But nothing resembling a pas- 
sionate defense passed his lips. The lieutenant in 
John D. Rockefeller’s selected, well-drilled, and 
subservient industrial army knew that the ability 
to be silent in Russian, German, and ‘‘plain United 
States’’ was worth more than a talker’s glibness. 

The students of Syracuse University look upon 
Mr. Archbold as a benefactor in about the same way 
that Chicago University students regard Mr. Rocke- 
feller. The similarity has extended to their new songs 


IF 


The only complete com- 
pendium of the Prayers and 
Ceremonies of the Church 
ever compiled having a re- 
plete explanation of each of 
the Sacraments, aiding Catho- 
lics and converts to fully un- 


“We have a Standard Oil pipe running up to John 
Crouse Hal 


YOU ARE A CATHOLIC 


0 money in advance required 
—cc_—— 


Manual « Prayers 


prepared and enjoined by order of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 


Anda ‘ae in the stadium will be flowing full next 
fal 


We need the money, Mr. Archbold, 
We need it right away; 

It’s the biggest ad. we’ve had 
Since the fulldog went away.” 


(The bulldogs owned by students were banished 
by executive decree some time ago.) While it lacks 
the mock piety of the Chicago refrain, ‘‘Praise John 
from whom oil blessings flow,”’ this Syracuse stanza 
suggests the extent of Mr. Archbold’s benefactions. 
It was in March, 1901, that the oil man gave to the 
up-State University $400,000 on condition that a 
like sum should be raised from other sources. Last 
year Mr. Archbold supplemented this gift with the 
offer to pay for a fine new athletic stadium. This 
is not yet completed, but it is expected that over 
$100,000 will be spent on it. 





Casting One's Bread Upon the Waters.—The 
Atlanta Georgian tells a story ‘‘with a moral’’ to 
which the recent disaster in California gave rise: 


Two days before the earthquake a benevolent 
Hebrew merchant upon one of the prominent streets 
of San Francisco engaged in conversation an honest 
farmer from the country round about. The mer- 
chant exploited to the farmer the value of his wares 
and set about to induce the farmer to become a pur- 
chaser. The farmer, frankly admiring the outlay 
of the merchant, confessed his financial inability to 
invest, and without ostentation told the story of 
some recent misfortunes which had left him without 
money even for the ordinary necessities oi his family. 
Upon the strength of this statement, whose sincerity 
was attested in the honest face of the son of the soil, 
the Hebrew merchant took a five-dollar gold piece 
from his pocket and asked the farmer to accept it 
as a temporary relief to the conditions which sur- 
rounded him. 

That closed the incident for the day, but when two 
days later the earthquake visited San Francisco 
there rolled in, from the country round about, a 
farmer’s wagon which slowly and painfully, yet 
resolutely, wound its way to the store of the Hebrew 
merchant, and when it reached there the grateful 
farmer explained that he had come to help his friend 
with the only means at hand in his last remaining 
vehicle, to transport the merchant and such of his 
goods as he could to a place of safety and refuge. 
The farmer stated that on the way he had been met 
by scores of people and had been offered extravagant 
sums of money for the use of his conveyance, but 

‘explained that he had carried in his heart a grateful 
sense of the merchant’s kindness to him in his own 
hour of necessity, and that it was the greatest pleasure 
of his life to refuse all financial offers for the sake of 
illustrating his sincerity and grateful appreciation. 





The Power of the Pen.—The Atlanta News 
quotes a ‘‘European investigator’’ whose statements 
should be carefully remembered by all upon whose 
writings the fate of a nation may depend. Says this 
authority: 

The nose of Cleopatra had a marked influence on 
the destinies of the ancient world. The handwriting 
of Napoleon I., we are assured by recent historians, 
had a similar effect upon the evolution of the modern 
world. He did not write—he scrawled. By reason 
of this, among other causes, he lost Waterloo. 
Grouchy could not read with exactness his decisive 
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Price, $2.00. 





derstand the sacred offices of 


16mo, 792 pages, size 4x54 
inches. Bound in Turkey 
morocco, limp back, gold title, 
blind bands on back, round 
corners, red under gold edges, 


Write name and address on cou- 
pon and mail to us. The Manual 
of Prayers will be forwarded, charges 
prepaid, for examination. If it does 
not please you, return it at our expense. 
To those who send $2.00 with order, we will 
_ present, free, a superb colored portrait, size 
14x17 inches, of Cardinal Gibbons. 
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‘*] urgeup- 
on all Catho- 
lics the use 
of the MAN- SR 
UAL OF = 
PRAYERS, the Prayer Book author- 
ized by the last Plenary Council of 
Baltimore.’’ 


A ox fost 


JOHN MURPHY CO., Baltimore, Md. 
Dept. “ B.,” 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Please send me, without charge, The Manual of 


Prayers. I will remit $2.00 or return same in 5 
days at your expense, 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


BY THE BROQKS system . 


10,086 novices—most of them with no 
tool experience whatever—seeking recreation 
and exercise—built boats by the Brooks Sys- 
tem last year. Over fifty per cent of these 
have built their second boats. Many have 
established themselves in the boat building 
business. 

If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece 
of material from a full sized pattern—you can 
build a Canoe—Rowboat—Sailboat— 
Launch—or Yacht—in your leisure time 
—at home. 

The Brooks System consists of exact 
sized printed Do ge patterns of every part 
of the boat—with detailed instructions 
and working illustrations showing each 
step of the work—an itemized bill of mater- 
ial required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns costing from 
$2.50 ‘up—and materials from $5.00 up. Only 
common household tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the 
knock-down form—ready to put together. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


OUR BIG FREE CATALOG 


tells how you can build all styles of boats—all 
sizes. 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO., 


(Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building.) 
2406 Ship St., Bay City, Mich., U. 8. A, 
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You Dont 
wet Done 
when you 
buy a 


“Guan” 


Roller Bearing, NDon-Rinding Doors. 


No Unsightly Iron Bands 
Gomplete Catalog Sent Free 
Gunn Sectional Book Gases Are Made Only 


Gunn Furniture Co., 











SMALL SUMS % 
SAFELY INVESTED AT 


W HEN you understand the nature of our 
business and the safeguards that sur- 
round it, and have read what hundreds of 
patrons say concerning their experience 
with us in the past thirteen years, you will 
hardly doubt that your own funds would be 
safer with us than elsewhere, as well as more 
profitably employed. We 
solicit correspondence. 
Assets, #1,750,000. 
Established 18 years. 
Banking Dept. Supervision. 
Earnings paid from day re- 
ceived to day withdrawn. 
Letters of inquiry solicited and 
promptly answe: 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
9 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 
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Royalty clad in the rags of pov- 
erty would betray its regal power. 
A beggar clothed in kingly garb 
would belie the mark of penury. 
Appearance (though sometimes 
superficial) is the standard by 
which men judge you. 

Your letterhead is often the 
means used to interpret you and 
your business. Strength, quality 
and dignity is the three-fold com- 


bination which makes 


OLD HAMPSHIRE-BOND 


** Look for the Water Mark” 


a suitable spokesman for you. It 
is the standard paper for business 


stationery. 


You should have the Book of Specimens 
which shows Otp HampsuireE Bonp in 
white and fourteen colors, made up 
into letter-heads and 
other business forms 
used by prominent 
Write us 
on your letterhead. 


houses. 





Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 





Shur-On 


Eye -glasses 





for old and young and middle aged, for many who 
can’t wear ordinary eye-glasses, for everybody 
who has uncomfortable glasses or constantly 
breaks_lenses. 

At all opticians’ —shapes to fit any nose. 
‘‘Shur-on” on themounting. Any broken part of 
mountings replaced free 
within one year by any opticianin the United States 

Valuable book free for the name of your opti- 
cian. Fullof helpful hintson the care of the eyes. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. E, 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 
















shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
‘ accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo 





TF AATENTS that PROTECT: 


r Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. stam 
R.S.&A. B.LAGEY,Washington,D.C. Estab, 1869. 














message. Was it ‘‘bataille engagée’’ (battle is on) 
or ‘‘bataille gagnée”’ (battle is won)? Grouchy chose 
the latter significance, and, not believing it necessary 
to press forward, arrived too late. So much for the 
curl of a letter, a pen-stroke, or an illegible swell to 
an ‘‘a.”” This question was brought forward by the 
writing-master of the elder Dumas. 

‘‘Remember, Alexandre,”’ the master said to him, 
‘‘the great defeat of the Emperor was due only to his 
scrawling hand. If you wish to succeed in the world 
be careful of your heavy and your light strokes.” 
So if Napoleon had known how to write legibly or 
if he had taken the trouble to do so, his descendants 
would reign to-day in France and we should not have 
had the republic. 


Unlooked-for Humor.—The Saturday Evening 
Post records a little incident which happened in the 
Senate some time ago. Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, 
was instructing his fellow members on an important 
subject. In the midst of an impassioned speech 
he was interrupted by Senator Pettus, who arose 
deliberately and addressed the chair: 


‘*Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama?’’ asked the presiding officer. 

‘‘Certainly,’’ said Senator Beveridge. ‘‘I always 
am glad to yield to the Senator from Alabama, who 
never interrupts without shedding knowledge on the 
subject which is under discussion, and who always 
adorns every speech into which he may come with his 
rare and graceful humor. What does the Senator 
from Alabama desire to ask me?”’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ said Senator Pettus solemnly. ‘‘I 
move that we adjourn.” 





The “ Most Modern of Kings.’’—It is said to be 
the ambition of King Alfonso XIII, of Spain, to show 
himself worthy of being called the most up-to-date 
monarch in the world. ‘‘With youth in his favor and 


his interest in all forms of progress, Alfonso may yet 


ao” 


earn the title of ‘most modern of kings,’’’ says a 
writer in the June Cosmopolitan. He has always 
shown remarkable independence and has already en- 
tered many fields hitherto left unexplored by reign- 
ing monarchs. The writer continues with an outline 
of the early training of the young King, showing how 
he has been fitted to assume the réle to which he 
aspires: 

The development of the young King from a taciturn, 
sickly little boy into an active and charmingly viva- 
cious youth has been an unexpected and delightful 
surprise to every one interested in the future of Spain. 
To-day he frankly shows the joy of living, together 
with the pride of being king, carrying it all off with 
the simplicity that is always the mark of a superior 
education. For all this he has chiefly to thank a 
devoted mother, Maria Christina, the Queen Regent, 
whose tenderness and solicitation were controlled 
by rare intelligence. And with his mother’s ideas 
the King has always been in full sympathy, for, as 
the student of physiognomy may learn by one glance 
at his portrait, he is much more of a Hapsburg than 
a Bourbon. True, he has the long Bourbon nose; 
but the oval face, strong jaw, protruding lower lip 
and heavy chin are decidedly characteristic of the 
mother’s family, the reigning house of Austria. 

From a very early age the young King’s life was 
planned with strict routine and his education thor- 
oughly organized. His days were full, but there 
was as much recreation and open-air exercise as there 
was study. He rose every morning at seven, took 
a cold bath, and practised hygienic gymnastics for 
half an hour. Then came breakfast with the Queen 
mother. At nine the day’s studies began. For an 
hour he was deep in French or English, on alternate 
days. German and Spanish were acquired from 
babyhood, and the king speaks all four languages 
with perfect ease. At ten o'clock he rode for an hour 
in the Casa del Campo, and at eleven had military 
exercises. Then came luncheon and a drawing lesson 
at one; at two, military practise and recreation. At 
three-thirty he had a history lesson; and after that 
a fencing class. At half-past five there was instruc- 
tion in political economy and administration for an 
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if The New Key Purse | 


Something actually long needed—a purse for keys, Keeps 
the keys in neat, compact form, avoids their catching in other 
articles in the pocket, prevents keys rusting, and saves the 
wear and tear on trousers and pockets, 

Keys are put on the ring inthe usual way, and when not in use 
are enclosed in the purse, The photographs are only one-half 
the actual width and length, Actual size, 24¢x4in. Made of 
Real Imported Morocco leather (black), complete with nickeled 
key ring and snap-button fastener, Price, with your name and 
address stamped in gold, in style illustrated below, 50¢e post- 
paid, Same purse without any gold stamping, 256 postpaid 

Thousands sold and many unsolicited endorsements received 
from prominent business and professional men, 

Send silver, money order or stamps, 


George L. Thompson & Co., 1089 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
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How Far 
Can You Read This e 


Hold it away from you and see. It’s the 
scale of the Warner Auto-Meter actual 
size. It says your Automobile is trav- 
eling8 miles an hour. It is just as 
steady on your car as it is in 
your hand—for the scale of 














Guaranteed 
TEN YEARS 












Goes on the 
Dash Board 


is not influenced by 
the jar of the car— 

speed alone moves it. 
It doesn’t bob around, the 
way other indicators do, 
until you are not certain 
whether it says 5 miles or 15. 

Let us tell you more about 
this wonderful instrument— 
how it’s made with sapphire 
jewels like a watch, yet is so 
strongly built that it takes an 
axe or a bad collision to break 
it or render it inaccurate, 
and how we use magnetism (in 
the only practical way), which 
makes The Auto-Meter as reli- 
able as a_mariner’s compass 
forever. When you write we'll 
send you also a trouble-saving 
50 cent book, Auto Pointers— 
SEaSon invaluable to a man who 
drives his own car. 


WARNER INSTRUMENT CO., 
273 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis. 


The Auto-Meter is sold by all Dealers and at 
the best Garages. 
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ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS. 


Tents..$1.90 up 6-foot Amer. Banner $1.35 

’ 80 ‘* Blue Flannel Shirt. .50 
.65 ‘* Cavalry Lariat..... .58 

Haversacks .........10 “‘ N.C. Officer’s Sword 1.50 
Knapsacks..........45 “* Blanket Roll Equipt. .35 
Khaki Leggins.......15 ‘* Gun Racks, Sets.... .75 
Revolvers (relics) ..50 ‘* Sptg. Rifle with Ctgs. 3.45 
: Holsters...10 ‘‘ Surgical Ins’mnt Sets 6.75 
Rubber Ponchos,....75 “* New Cavalry Sabres. 1.50 
A Cadet Drill Guns..1.00 ** Gold Medal Cots.... 1.50 
© Cadet Equipt. Sets...38 i Cork Life Preservers .60 





Bayonets. .........10 “* McClellan Saddles... 4.90 

Side Arm Swords, ...20 ‘ oo Bridles.. .. 1.00 

Canteens .... seeseee 28 ‘* Cavalry Spurs (pair). .45 

Army Hats. ........» 35 ‘ ** Carbine Boots .75 

Navy Hats...........10 “‘ Artil’y Horse Collars 1.50 

Trowel Bayonet.....85 Mess-Kit Camp Sets. .60 

D Hunting Knife.. .....80 Leath’r Puttee Leg’ns 1.65 

U. S. Summer Uniform (White) coat, pants and helmet new.,.. 1.65 
Large 184-page illustrated catalogue, full of valuable information 
with net wholesale and retail prices, mailed 12 cents (stamps). 


Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York 
Largest dealer in the world in Government Auction Goods 
15 Acres for storage,—2% Acres Broadway Salesrooms. 
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hour; at seven-thirty, after dinner, a music lesson; 
and nine-thirty was bedtime. 

Military exercise always had the strongest attrac- 
tion for the child. He never would wear anything 
put a cadet’s uniform, and it is said that at the time 
he gave his oath to his country he did not possess a 
dress suit. Oneof the earliest moves of his personal 
reign was an attempt to issue an order forbidding 
officers and privates ever to appear in civilian dress; 
but this he was unable to carry out. 


Syndicating Beecher.—The current number of 
M. A. P. in America contains the history of Editor 
Bok’s first publishing venture. When the present 
editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal was a schoolboy 
in Brooklyn he enjoyed the friendship of Henry Ward 
Beecher, then in the height of his popularity. 


He attended the Sunday-school of Plymouth 
Church, and Mr. Beecher took a great fancy to the 
lad. Bok had an amateur printing-press and some 
type, and he published a tiny four-page paper, play- 
ing the réle of proprietor, editor, reporter, composi- 
tor, pressman, and newsdealer. One day the em- 
bryo journalist—still in knickerbockers—went to 
Mr. Beecher with a proposal to ‘‘syndicate’’ his 
sermons to out-of-town papers. Mr. Beecher con- 
sented and regularly furnished the boy with his 
“copy.” Bok made a big success of the thing and 
a whole bunch of money besides. 


Ex-President Loubet’s Own Account of His 
Escape from Assassination.—The recent attempt 
to assassinate Mr. Loubet, late President of France, 
created an unusual stir in that country owing to the 
absence of any assignable cause for any one to wish 
to destroy so peaceful a citizen. Inthe Paris corres- 
pondence of the London Telegraph the former Presi- 
dent is quoted as telling the story of his escape: 


“T am not at all overwhelmed by the attempt,”’ 
says Mr. Loubet. ‘‘I already ran not a few risks 
when I was at the Elysée, and Iam a fatalist. What 
astonishes me is that the indiscretion which has dis- 
closed the fact was not committed before. It hap- 
pened so far back as March 2. The reticence 
observed by the people at Montélimar, who knew of 
the affair, was admirable, as it enabled the judicial 
investigators to continue their work quietly and 
efficiently. As the affair has leaked out, I need no 
longer keep silence. On March 2 I left La Bégude 
to spend a few hours at Montélimar. In the evening 
I dined in the house in the Rue Quatre Alliances with 
my son Paul and my old friend and neighbor Gen- 
eral Grasset. After dinner, instead of going into the 

















In the Production of the Rambler 


the requirements of hard, daily service are kept con- 
stantly in mind to the exclusion of so-called “selling 
features” or “talking points.” | 

This policy insures satisfactory and economical 
service for the man who pays his good money for a car 
to use and not to tinker with. 


There are seven models in the 1906 Rambler line, 
and all are good. 


The Rambler merits your investigation. Catalogue 
free. 














salon, we went into my study, next to the dining- 
room, on the ground floor. I lit my pipe and Paul | 
was rolling a cigarette. General Grasset was walk- | 
ing up and down the room, and about half-past eight | 
o'clock Mr. Joussaud, of the Inland Revenue, another | 
old friend, joined us and told me that he had made 
a strange and startling discovery. While going to | 
his club, in the dark, he noticed on a window-sill ot 
our house a small tin box, tied with wire, and a 
lighted fuse on the cover. He coolly extinguished 
the fuse, burning his fingers in doing so, and then 
dipped the box in the gutter stream, after which he 
carried it to the court-house and made a statement 
as to his discovery to the Procurator of the Republic. 
At the court-house, the box, or bomb, was left all 
night in a bucket of water. Next morning it was 
opened, and inside were 800 grams of a black 
powder, some fragments of iron nails, and quite at 
the bottom a quantity of grayish matter, the nature 





MUSKOKA. 


Do you know the place? If not, your pleasure has suf- 
fered. Takea free trip, a mental little journey through 
Muskoka by asking for that handsome Muskoka Folder 
issued by the Grand Trunk Railway System,—it contains a 
large map, nineteen views, and a fund of facts. Take the 
journey some evening after supper with your wife and 
children, Then slam the door on the doctor for 1906 by 
taking your family on a real journey through the Muskoka 
District this summer. Less than a day’s journey from 
principal American cities. The Ideal Family Resort. For 
all particulars, apply to FRANK P. Dwyer, E. P. A 

T. R.S., 2c0 Broadway, New York. 


se 


Branches: 
Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway 
Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. Philadelphia, 242 No. Broad St. 
San Francisco, 125-131 Golden Gate Avenue 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 22nd St. Representatives in all leading cities, 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Co. 


Model 14, 
Price, $1,750 






Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 







































Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50c _— T LIP 9 

Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from % FACSIMILE 
z > palm fiber. Double weave, durable MNHE NIAGARA CLIP holds [se- 

ee. and — se — por genes curely from the thinnest sheet 
Nee pra on SOc t : HS of paper up to \% in. in thickness, 
Pe Phone . rie shit and can be used overand over again. 
our Mexican hats an opto e Better than pins for filing letters, 
} Naa ee —. oe records, cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 
Nidan Nec le 5 apt each pee in attaching second letters, 
sizes, Fine for fishing, camping, usiness cards, checks, drafts, in- 











seashore and gardening. Hat booklet voices, etc. Put up in boxes of 100 
free, especially for desk convenience. 
The Francis E. Lester Co., Dent. D6, Mesilla Park, N. M. Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 








NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City. 




















‘How to Remember” 


Free to readers of this Publication 


ENNEN'S fatcum 






You can stop forgetting by a little prac- 
tice and a few simple rules. You can 

study my course anywhere, any time, in 
sparemoments. You are no greater intellect unlily 
than your memory. Simple, inexpensive. Increases 
business capacity, social standing by giving an alert, 
of the skin. = - ready wey A ygge ero oe business — stu: 
% “J Removes all odor of iration: De-} | Develops will, concentration, conversa ‘ 
enema lichtful after Shaving. bold -ywhere, or} | Speaking, writing, etc. Write to-day for free cor of 
mailed on,receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), ample Free.) | 11y interesting booklet, ‘‘ How to Remember.” Address 
‘ GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 754 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 
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8 ELSE LIKE IT. 
THE MOST WONDERFUL STOVE 
EVER INVENTEDaiccmentencress: 
exhibited. Fuel drawn principally from atmos- 
phere. Uses 395 barrels of air, while con- 
suming one gallon of oil. Wood, coal and oil 
cost money. Only free fuel is air. Supply 


unlimited. Notrustincontrol. Air belongs to the 
; rich and poor alike. 


aw 5 
fs NER 
Automa- 
STOVE fon; 
generates gas from 
kerosene oil, mix- 
SECTIONAL CUT OF GENERATOR. ingit with air. 
Burns like gas. Intense hot fire. Combustion perfect. 
To operate—turn knob—oil runs into burner— 
touch a match, it generates gas which passes 
through air mixer, drawing in about a barrel of air, 
to every large spoonful of oil consumed. That’s 
all. It is self-regulating, no more attention. Same 
heat all day, or all night. For more or less heat, 
simply turn knob. There it remains until you come 
again. To put fire out, turn knob, raising burner, 
oil runs back into can, fire’s out. Asnear perfection 
as anything in this world. No dirt, soot, or ashes. 
No leaks—nothing to clog or close up. No wick— 
not even a valve, yet heat is under proper control. 
D. E. CARN, IND., writes: “The Harrison Oil-Gas 
Stoves are worth more than twice as much as they 
cost. It costs meonly 414 centsa day for fuel.’’ 
L. S. NORRIS, VT., writes: ** The Harrison Oil-Gas 
Generators are wonderful savers of fuel, at least 
ee’ to 75% over wood and coal.” E.D. AR ; 
EB., writes: ‘‘ Saved $4.25 a month for fuel 
by using the Harrison Oil-Gas Stove. My range cost 
ni $5.60 per month, and the Harrison only $1.25 
per month.’’ Qbjectionable features of all other 
stoves wiped out. NOT LIKE THOSE SOLD IN STORES. 
Senet, Ideal for cooking, roasting, . 
baking, ironing, canning 
fruit, for picnics, cottages, 
camping, also for heating 
houses, stores, rooms, etc., 
with radiating attachment. 
No more carrying kindling, 




















ALL SIZES. ~ WU 
aa 

coal, ashes, soot and dirt. No hot fiery kitchens. 

Absolutely safe from explosion. Not dangerous like 


gasoline. Simple, durable—last for years. Saves 
expense, drudgery and fuel bills. 


EXCITING BUSINESS FOR AGENTS |] 


SALESMEN—MANAGERS—MEN OR WOMEN at home 
or traveling, all or part time—showing—taking 
orders—and appointing agents. MESSRS. HEAD & 
FRAZER, TEX., writes: ‘* Enclose order for $81.00. 
RUSH. Sell like hot cakes. Sold 50 stovesin 
our own town.’’ B.L. HUESTED, MICH., writes: 
** Been out one day and sold 11 stoves.’’ 
This patent new. Nothing likeit. Demand 
enormous. Agents reaping great harvest. Where 
operated people stop on street, leave their homes, 
place of business, miss trains to watch this gen- 
erator—excites curiosity—watch it as thongh a 
thing of life. Show adozen—sell ten. Write 
to-day for special agents new plan. 
Send no money. World unsupplied. Get in 
early for territory. 


A TREC HOE RT ART AN A 

&@ All sizes. Prices low-—83.00 and up. 

Sent to any address. Send no money— 

only Send your name and address. Write 

to-day for our 30 day trial offer — full 

description—thousands of testimonials, 
Proposition. Catalogue free. 


THE WORLD MFG. CO., 


6170 World Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


: FOLDING BATH TUB 


Weight 16 lbs. ost little. 
Requires little water. 
Write for special offer. 
M. L. IRWIN, 
SSM 193 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 






















of which could not be determined, but which was 
probably explosive. It was decided to send the box 
and its contents to Paris for analysis. The Procu- 
rator of the Republic asked us not to say anything, 
so as to facilitate his investigation. Naturally, we 
could not tell him anything, nor could our neigh- 
bors, who had seen nothing whatever. Soon after 
the box was sent to Paris, Mr. Touny telegraphed to 
my son that the bomb was a fraud and that it had 
been put down by a practical joker. This, however, 
was not the opinion of Mr. Girard, of the Municipal 
Laboratory, who, a week after, informed us that 
the bomb was genuine. It was filled with stuff not 
strong enough to damage the house, but capable 
of causing grievous injury to persons going along the 
street at the time of the explosion. A man, sup- 
posed to be an Anarchist, who had been at Monté- 
limar on March 2, was arrested on suspicion at 
Avignon, and is still in custody.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Cause and Effect.—A theological student was 
sent one Sunday to supply a vacant pulpit in a 
Connecticut valley town. <A few days after, he re- 
ceived a copy of the weekly paper of that place with 
the following item marked: ‘‘Rev. —— ——, of the 
senior class at Yale seminary, supplied the pulpit 
at the Congregational Church last Sunday, and the 
church will now be closed three weeks for repairs.” 
—Cleveland Leader. 





A Bloodless Tragedy.—The practise of dueling 
is on the decline in France, the country which has 
been peculiarly its home. It grows more ridiculous 
year by year, and those who engage in it become 
more and more a laughing-stock. Not long ago a 
Paris journalist, who had by some criticism offended 
a politician, received from him the following letter: 

‘*Srr: One does not send a challenge to a bandit of 
your species; one simply administers a cuff on the 
ears. Therefore, I hereby cuff both your ears. Be 
grateful to me for not having recourse to weapons. 

‘*Yours truly, 


The journalist answered: 

‘“*My Dear Sir anp ApversAry: I thank you, ac- 
cording to your wish, for having sent me cuffs by post, 
instead of slaughtering me with weapons. Cuffed by 
post, I respond by despatching you by post six bul- 
lets in the head. I kill you by letter. Please con- 
sider yourself dead from the first line of this epis- 
tle. 

‘*With a respectful salutation to your corpse, I am, 

‘Very truly yours, oe 
—The Popular Magazine. 








Safe Deposit.— Of Marshall Field III. an amus- 
ing story was recently told at Lakewood. The boy, 
according to the story, approached an old lady in a 
Lakewood hotel and said to her: 

‘‘Can you crack nuts?”’ 

‘‘No, my dear, I can’t,” the old lady replied. ‘‘I 
lost all my teeth years ago.” 

‘‘Then,”’ said the little boy, extending two hands 
full of walnuts, ‘‘please hold these while I go and get 
some more.’’—Denver Times. 





It Pays to Tip-—Jean Gerardy, the well-known 
cellist, at a dinner in Philadelphia, praised Ameri- 
can wit. 

‘You are all witty,”’ he said. ‘‘From your mil- 
lionaire down to your gamin you are quick, nimble, 
and sparkling in retort. 

‘‘Your gamins’ wit is sometimes cruel. It caused 
a friend of mine to flush and mutter an oath one day 
last week in New York. 

‘*My friend, in a hurry to catch a train, ran out of 
his hotel toward a cab, and a ragged little boy opened 
the cab door for him and handed in his valise. 

‘*He gave the boy nothing. In his hurry, you see, 
he forgot. 

‘‘The disappointed urchin smiled sourly, and called 
this order to the driver: 

‘**Nearest poorhouse, cabby.’’’-—New York Trib- 
une. 





Hot off the Griddle.—HovusEKEEPER (to shop- 
keeper)—‘‘Are these buns to-day’s?—because what 





I bought yesterday weren’t!’’—Punch. 
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Name 





Address 


If you wish to receive a copy of the book mentioned 
in this advertisement, write your name and address in 
the space above, tear off this corner and mail to 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
eae Dept. N. 16, Battle Creek, 
OUT HERE 


If we could convince 
you in this ad. of the value to YOU 
of our Free new book, “THE BATTLE 
CREEK IDEA,” you would be glad to 


pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you how to 
be well and strong without taking drugs or medicines, 
All it costs you, however, is the price of a stamp—we 
send it absolutely free. 

If the attainment or retention of your own good 
health—and the good_ health of those dear to you—is 
worth a postal, send us one to-day (or use above 
coupon) and we will forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by answer. 
ing thisadvertisement. You are neither required to 
buy a nor to ——- anything. 1 we ask is 
that you read the book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own home, without 
disturbing your daily routine in any way, a sane, 
healthful life—the life that has restored thousands 
to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all diseases 
are caused by improper diet. . 

You eat disease ; and you eat health. It is all inthe 
choice of Foods. ‘**The Battle Creek Idea” will tell 

‘ou how to choose right, so as to get and keep good 


ealth. 
If the health is worth having, the book is worth 
asking for to-day. Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
Dept. N.16, Battle Creek, Mich. 














THE 


f BARKER 
re VIBRATOR 


nore tt aa na 


« 
Enables you to enjoy 
massage at home—in- 
vigorates the nerves 
and entire system, 
benefits the com- 
lexion and scalp, and 
P GBbanishes soreness. 
~ § Stimulates the circulation 
> §(by natural means—with- 
out drugs). Your physi- 
‘@cian recommends it. 
: Invaluable after bathing 
or exercise. 


Sold on Easy Terms. 
Send for Free Book 
containing interesting in- 
formation on Vibratory 
treatment. 
JAMES BARKER 
630-640 Cayuga St., Philadelphia 





HIGHEST AWARD — 
WORLDS FAIR ST.LO 
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*® raousers FREE 


During May, June and July, (906 
These free Trousers will be _ : 

made to your measure from —- : 
Worsted Cloths woven by the 


Celebrated SHANANDOA MILLS 


of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
tailored equal to any #5.00 
trousers made. 

To introduce our genuine 
pe Pe and baad ay? so Suits 
made to measure for 

With every suit, we $7-98 
give, as offered above, a pair of 
$5 Worsted Trousers free. 


You Do Not Pay Us One Cent 
until you have received suit and 
free trousers, in your home, and 
found them a perfect fit and 
exactly as represented. 

Write at once for Free 
Samples of our newest cloths 
for suits and trousers. 


The Gent’s Complete Outfitting Co. 


Dept.E- 327, 242-244 Market Street,Chicago 
Ref.; Royal Trust Co. Bank, Chicago, Capital, $1,000,000. 
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This Underwear 
Always Feels 
Clean 


It’s Linen—pure Irish Linen and noth- 
ing du¢ Linen. | oe 

And Linen is immaculate in its clean- 

iness. : 
as never gets “sticky” because its 

‘frm and glossy fibres stand apart as 
woven. 

The air circulates freely through pure 
linen mesh—Kneipp Linen Mesh—and 
quickly evaporates all the moisture the 
body gives off. 

That means the pores are free to act 
and regulate your temperature as nature 
intended they should. You feel clean 
and comfortable all the time. 

Cotton and Wool ‘mat and pack,” get 

erspiration soaked and encase the body 
in clammy dampness. 

Then the pores are choked—stop work 
—and you take cold, mayhap contract 
grip, pneumonia or rheumatism. 

You feel much cleaner and more com- 
fortable in Kneipp Linen Mesh Under- 
wear because it is the only Nothing-but- 
Linen underwear you can buy. All other 
so-called Linen Mesh Underwear is a 
mixture —an assertion we would not 
dare make if we could not prove it, 

Your own Doctor will tell you that 
you really ought to wear Linen next 
the skin. . 

And for perfect healthfulness it should 
be Kneipp Linen because the mesh is 
“open weave” next the skin. And the 
closer weave built up on this ‘open 
weave” prevents sudden change in the 
natural temperature established by the 
body. 

The streamers of the seal show a strip 
of Kneipp Linen Mesh folded so you can 
see both sides—but write for samples of 
our several weights and weaves—they 
will will be sent free. 


Sent for Free Inspection 


The best dealers everywhere sell Kneipp 
Linen Mesh Underwear for Men, Women 
and Children. On request we will send 
samples of the different weights and 
poms 0 and give you the names of our 
dealers in your town. If we have _no 
dealer near you we will send Kneipp Un- 
derwear direct to you for free inspection. 
Write today for free Linen Book. . It tells 
the simple proved truth about Linen for 
Comfort and Health. 


Kneipp Wear-Guarantee 


The manufacturer's strong wear -guaranteo 
stands behind every gurment. If it does not wear 
satisfactorily your deal- 
er will replace it on 
his judgment with- 
out consulting us 
—or we will if 
you deal di- 
rect with us. 
Our sweeping 
wear - guaran- 
tee protects 
both our deal- 
ers and the 
wearer. 













Linen Mesh 


& CO. Ltd. 
88 Franklin St. 








mas Long Drawers 
§ Knee Drawers 











Burglar Proof 


_ This key locks any Coor - 
in the house, so that it is just impossible to. pick the 
lock, or unlock the door from the outside. Agents 





wanted. Everybody needs them. lic. 2 for 25¢. | 


for 50c. (in coin) postpaid. 


KEY LOCK CO. Box 451 West Allis, Wis. 
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Defined—by Father. 
days?’’ 

‘*S-h-h,’”’ replied H. Peck, Sr., as he looked around 
to assure himself that he and his son were alone; 
‘‘they’re the glorious summer days when your dear 
mamma is far, far away from the wicked, noisy city 
enjoying freedom from household cares and getting 
the sweet, pure air she needs so much.’’—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





‘*Pa, what are halcycn 


Pure, but Dangerous.—A milkman, while serv- 
ing a customer the other morning, was asked if he 
could guarantee the milk was pure. 

“‘Oh, yes,’ he replied. ‘‘It has been paralyzed 
by the public anarchist.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


Tempus Fugit.—Justice Brewer, of the United 
States Supreme Court, in lecturing to his law class 
at the George Washington University, told the follow- 
ing story in the course of his remarks: 

‘*T knew of a case once where two darkies swapped 
mules. One of them was an old hand at the business 
and in making the trade he represented his mule to 
be seven years old, and told of many good traits the 
animal had not. This was in February. About 
two months later the other darky began to realize 
he had been victimized in the bargain, and that the 
beast was fully 12 years old. So he decided to go 
back and tell the swindler he had lied to him about 
the animal. However, owing to its being the busy 
season for farming, he was not able to go until about 
the middle of June. He finally did go, and told his 
man what he thought of his rascally misrepresenta- 
tions about the mule. 

‘‘You say,” said the other fellow, ‘‘dat when you 
got de mule in February he was seven years old, and 
now it’s June and he’s 12 years old?”’ 

‘‘Yes, I do!’’ was the angry response. 

‘Well, sah, time sure do fly.” — American Spectator. 


Exorbitant.—‘ John, dear.” wrote a lady from the 
Continent, ‘‘I enclose the hotel bill.’’ 

‘‘Dear Jane, I enclose a check,” wrote John in 
reply; ‘‘but please don’t buy any more hotels at this 
price—they are robbing you!’’—Tit-Bits. 


Continued in Both Cases.—Many years ago 
there lived in Camden, Me., two neighbors, Dr. Huse 
and Judge Thayer. The doctor had occasion to sue 
aman, and of course employed his neighbor, the judge 
as his counsel. After a session of court he met the 
judge and asked about his case. The judge said it 
was continued. Meeting him again, after another 
session, and asking again about his case, the same 
answer was given. 

As it cost $2 or $3 each time it was continued, the 
doctor thought by the time it was settled after paying 
the judge, he would get nothing. 

Some time afterward the judge was afflicted with a 
felon, and of course employed his neighbor, the 
doctor. After suffering awhile, he met the doctor 
and said: ‘Doctor, this thing is getting along very 
slowly. I have walked the floor nights for a week. 
What are you doing to it?’’ ) 

The doctor, who stammered badly, replied: ‘‘Co- 
co-continuing it, by George.’’-—Boston Herald. 


Such a Grandfather.—A young man was being 
examined by a life-insurance official as to his family 
record. Among other questions the following was 
asked, ‘‘Of what did your grandfather die?’’ 

The applicant hesitated a few moments and then 
stammered out, ‘‘I-I’m not sure, but I think he died 
in infancy.” —Lippincott’s. 


Too Great a Risk.—He desired to take out a life 
policy for $50,000. 

Smiling eagerly, the agent drew forth the blank 
form and began the usual series of questions. 

‘* Query six,’’ he said at length—‘‘are you an auto- 
mobilist?’’ 

‘*No,’’ was the ready rejoinder, ‘‘ I am not.”’ 

‘* Motorcyclist, perhaps ?”’ 

“Now 

The agent with asigh laid down his pen. 

‘*T am sorry,” he said, ‘* but we no longer insure 
pedestrians.”’— Minneapolis Journal. 
















This 
Cushion Shoe 
Is 

Proof 


Heat 








Ordinzry leather soles absorb heat from hot 
pavements. This, combined with the natural 
heat of the foot, makes the shoe a veritable 
** sweat box.” 


Worth Cushion Sole 


hoes — 


have a patent inner Cushion Sole so con- 
structed and treated that it cannot absorb 
heat. 

It maintains the feet ata normal temperature, 
keeping them cool, comfortable and healthy. 

is Cushion Sole also prevents all jar on 

the spine. 
_ .Write at once for booklet displaying our styl- 
ish, durable summer Oxfords in tan and calf. 


Men’s Shoes, $4.00 to $5.00 
Women’s Shoes, 3.00 and 3.50 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc. 
4 Osborn Bldg. Boston, Mass. 











will convince any man, in just 
two minutes, that it is not only 
a safety razor, but has points 

of merit which make it ‘ 


The Best Safety Razor.” 


Try one and it will prove— - 

That the blade corners cannot cut 
and slash the face as they do on 
other safety razors, 

That the blades have an edge 
which far outlasts the edge on any 
other thin blade. They have the 
double bevel—like the barber's razor 
—that’s the reason. 

That the blade holder is as easily 
washed and wiped as a dinner plate. 

That there are no parts to rust 
and that there are not a lot of parts 
to take apart and put back every time 
the razor is used. 

he blades _can be honed and 
stropped. But we sharpen dull 
blades for next to nothing, so no 
one need strop or hone unless he 
wants to. Liberal exchange offer 
on blades. 


Razor Complete, with 24 Sharp Blades, 
In Handsome Leather Case, $5.00 
Ask you dealer. If he can’t or won't supply you, 
write us. Get our Free Booklet anyway. 
UNITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Shop Office No. 27 Adrian, Mich. 

















HAIR ON THE FACE 
NECK AND ARMS 
Instantly Removed Without Injury 
to Most Delicate Skin, 

In compounding an incomplete mix- 
ture was accidentally spilled on the 
back of the hand, and on w: 

afterward it was discovered that the 


hair was completely removed. We 
i: named the new discovery 


““MODEBNE” 


Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if colby 
It CANNOT FAIL, Modene supersedes electrolysis. "Heed 
people of refi and ded by all who have tested fi 
merits, Modene sent by mail in «: mailing cases on receipt 
of $1.00 per bottle. Postage stamps taken. Address 

MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 620 Cincinnati, 0. 
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EERE could be no more appropriate selection for her v) 
wedding gift than the Krell Auto-Grand—a high-grade, MS 
rich-toned Upright Grand Piano, embodying the player feature 2 
ey) 






« 


( 


SS 





in absolute perfection. 


Two Ways Are Better Than One 


If SHE can play divinely, and HE does not know a sharp 
from a flat, a turn of the lever makes HIM a master of melody. 
This is the charm of the Krell Auto-Grand—it brings un- 
alloyed pleasure to the most finished musician, at the same time 
enabling one to whom the keyboard is an unsolved mystery to 
achieve results quite as brilliant. 


—, 
— 





“2 


The Krell Auto-Grand combines superb tone, full in volume, with 
a perfect playing mechanism—every part of which is easily detachable, 
although it is so simple, the services of an expert seldom, if ever, will be 
required. The mechanical touch is so sensitive that it is possible to go 
instantly from pianissimo to forzando. 


A five-year guarantee is given. Liberal terms and 
our new Catalog O at your service. Write to-day. 


\ The fiuto-Grand Piano Go., New Castle, Ind. 


Dealers are invited to share in the prosperity our new plan 
offers to them. Send for it. 









Just Published—A New “JOY-BOOK” By “JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE” 


Samantha vs. Josiah 


THE STORY OF A BORROWED AUTOMOBILE AND WHAT CAME OF IT 
By MARIETTA HOLLEY 


(‘JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE”’) 


LL through Miss Holley’s literary life, she has been in the habit of jotting down wonderful inci- 
dents of answers to prayer, mind cures, etc., that were related to her by her friends, and which 
cannot be explained by ordinary laws. Josiah, her ‘‘ cantankerous”’ spouse, is injured in an 

automobile accident, and to keep him from becoming depressed during convalescence, she recalls 
these incidents to arouse him. Josiah grows very hot in combating her arguments and giving, in his 
own quaint and homely way, the scientific explanation while Samantha frequently soars in her 
usual eloquent manner, but is always the common-sense, matter-of-fact Samantha of old. The book 
promises to be one of absorbing interest in this age of mental healers, healers by Christian Science, 
by prayer, and of other things that are marvelous. It bubbles over with quaint humor in the best 
style of the world-famous Samantha books. 


i2mo, Cloth. Comic Illustrations by BART HALEY $1.50 








New York FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. tonvon 
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CURRENT EVENTS, 


Foreign. 


May 18.—Wu Ting-Fang, to whom ha i 
the ok of ac ge the Chinese inva ee 
mends jury trials, practise of nativ oh s 
electrocution. ve lawyers, and 


May 19.—Four hundred English 
fragists urge their claims before Prone 
bell-Bannerman, who says he favors 
mands, but urges patience. 


OmMan-suf. 
1er Camp. 
their de- 


May 20.—The Czar refuses an i 
President and a deputation of = "Dotmaa - 
were to present the address, and notifies the . 
that the document must be conveyed to hin 
through the Court Ministry. Much dissati f te 
tion is expressed. — 
Sefior Palma is inaugurated as Presi 
amid scenes of universal rejoicing silent atin 


May 21.—W. H. Stuart, American Vi 
at Batoum, is murdered. The assassins pos. 
The new Hungarian !Parliament holds j 
te A ts first 
sitting. The Emperor-King reads hy 
from the throne. his speech 
The Douma decides to overlook the Czar’ 
fusal of an audience to its President od afee 
become more settled. and 


Heavy rain, causing great avalanches 
, Ss of 

force the staff of the observatory on Mona 
Vesuvius to leave their post. 
The Union Postal Congress at Rome com 

‘ om 

its work. It reduces the rate on heavy Hie 
and agrees upon other reforms. 


May 23.—Admiral Rojestvensky resigns. 


Henrik Ibsen, the dramatist, dies at Christiania 
Norway. : 


May 24.—English woman-suftfragists refuse t 

° . 0 

their taxes, declaring them unconstitutional 
inasmuch as they have been levied “ without 
representation’ of the taxed in Parliament. 


May 25.—Wu Ting-Fang goes into retirement upon 
the rejection of his proposed reforms in Chinese 
administration. 


Domestic. 


May 18.—More gifts of stock by coal compani 
to employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad are 
brought out at the session of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Philadelphia; the 
railroad announces that it will investigate all 
such gratuities. 


Forest fires raging in Michigan and Wisconsin are 
reported as causing considerable loss of property 
and a few lives. 

The Hepburn Railroad-Rate bill passes the Senate 
by_a vote of 71 to 3, after the words ‘‘in its 
judgment’”’ are stricken out of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission clause by a vote of 50 
to 24. 

Alexander Berkman, who attempted to assassi- 
nate H.C. Frick, during the steel strike at Home- 
stead in 1892, is released from the Western 
Penitentiary in Pittsburg. 


May 19.—The General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South revorts un‘avor- 
ably on the matter of uniting with the Church 
North. 

May 20.—Wu Ting-Fang, former Chinese Minister 
to the United States, announces that Mrs. J. B. 
Henderson has converted him to total abstinence 
and vegetarianism. 


The question of reopening the saloons in San 
Francisco agitates the liquor-dealers. The Pro- 
hibition element is reported to be trying to 
keep the establishments closed for six months 
and then to pass a high-license law. 


May 21.—Secretaries Bonaparte and Taft speak 

"on civil-service reform before the annual meet- 
ing of the Maryland Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation at Baltimore. 


The United States Supreme Court affirms the 
conviction of United States Senator Burton, 
of Kansas, who was found guilty of using his 
influence with the Post Office Department in 
behalf of the Rialto Company of St. Louis. 


May 22.—The Board of Control of the Louisiana 
Leper Home announce that three patients have 
been discharged cured. 


San Francisco banks reopen for business with 
more new deposits than withdrawals. 


May 23.—Paul Morton, president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, proposes to the directors 
the election of twenty-eight directors by the 
policy-holders at their annual meeting. 


May 24.—The announcement of the reunion of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church is received with great rejoicing at the 
assemblies of the two churches at Des Moines, 
Ta., and Decatur, IIl. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission uncovers 
methods of the Standard Oil Company for crush- 
ing small dealers. F. B. Westgate and Senator 
Lewis Emery, independent Pennsylvania pro- 
ducers, testify to unfair rate discriminations 0 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 


Twenty Dollars for DIX Dollars ‘@®. FAs cuarn 


(TO FISHERMEN ONLY ) 


= 


THE “TAKAPART” REEL 


combines all the strong points of the $20 reels and many more with- 
out any of their weak points. It is the greatest marvel in reel con- 
struction ever, Aladdin and his lamp are not in it with Meisselbach 








and his reel. Aladdin was a fable, the Takapart is a re(e )ality. In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
No hand-made reel, however exp , can pare with it correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
in perfect workmanship, It combines more good features than any Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





reel made at any price; compensating spindle taking up wear on 
bearings; overcoming rattling found in other reels after short time ; 


exclusive friction device preventing backlashing; tubular frame “C. E. J.,” Atlanta, Ga.—-‘‘(1). Which was the 
holds 3¢ more line than any other of same size ; handle interchange- 9'| greater painter, Millet or Millais? (2) Are the names 
able to four different positions both pronounced as if written Mill’et? (3) Were 
If you would all trouble leave behind, both of French origin?’’ 
o . . 
A “TAKAPART” REEL’S the only kind. (1) There is no comparison between the work of 


We guarantee perfect construction and will make any repairs | the two men, for they belonged to entirely different 
free, while other makers will charge from $3 to $10 for repairs. 
Made in 80 to 100 yards. ‘The price is ®@. Stop in at the nearest schools. Millet, however, has left much the greater 
dealer’s and see it. Look for stamp ""TAKAPART.” Booklet 9| fame. (2) Millais is pronounced mil-lay’; Millet, 
will tell you all about it. Postal us for it. : . Bg ‘ 

s N.J mee’’lay’. (3) Sir John Everett Millais was born in 
A. F, Meisselbach & Bro., 213 f t., Newark, N. J. Southampton, England, of an ancient family of the 


ina ” to 1 ” c a a 7 ~ 
Sithen at Rachnne “Reaees” ene Reathertate " Books island of Jersey. Jean Frangois Millet was born in 














France. 


“G. F. W.,”’ Cleveland, O.—‘‘In the title of a 
CHEW... paper whose purpose was to give the minute detail 


in the construction of a porcelain inlay was it proper 
5 to say: ‘The technique of making a porcelain inlay,’ 

eeman Ss or ‘The technique of the porcelain inlay’?”’ 
Either is correct, but the latter, being more gen- 
THE ORIGINAL eral in its signification, is preferable as the title of 

8 an article. 
epsin w ‘*W.C.J.,’"’ Comanche, Texas.—(1) ‘‘ Which word is 
correct in this sentence: ‘It is a (real or really) warm 
day?’ (2) What is the construction of ‘deep’ in the 
um 2 J sentence ‘Still waters run deep’? Is it an adverb or 
an adjective? (3) In the sentence ‘As is the boy so 
will be the man,’ what parts of speech are ‘as’ and 
Cures Indigestion and ‘aor? 
Sea-sickness. (1) ‘‘Reai’’ is misapplied when made to mean 
All Others are Imitations. ‘very’’ or ‘‘quite.’’ This colloquial use of ‘‘real,’’ 
which has no such meaning, is a barbarism. (2) An 
For Sale at Every Drug Store 


adjective, qualifying water; not an adverb, qualify- 
ingrun. (3) Adverbs. 


S$ " 0] RT + A Set D “H.W. R.,”’ Chicago, Ill.—'‘ Kindly state whether 
the following sentence is correct in its construction: 
‘By applying early, students may be given an op- 

| he rs 4 Oo D AYS portunity to work their way through the school.’”’ 


The sentence quoted is disjointed. The writer 
We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only intended to say: ‘‘By applying early, students may 
thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home, : aes) : 

no matter where you live. No need to spend months as with obtain an opportunity,” etc. 


old systems, Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to ‘ ” : “ 

learn—easy to se Seip to read, Simple Practical. ; P. G. V.,” Lake Benton, Minn.— Is the €x- 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as pression correct, ‘It looks like rain,’ meaning ‘It 
in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. looks as tho it would rain’?’’ 

ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- T : imi i 
tire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE No. Not unless one were speaking of imitation 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private rain on t:e stage. The ex>ression, however, has 
secretaries, newspaper reporters, Lawyers, ministers, teach- . Fi ° 

ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now learn acquired toleration by constant colloquial use. 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continual daily a ” Iw “er : 

practice as with Other systems. Our graduates hold high- “A. L. B.,”’ Rome, N. Y.—‘‘(1) Will you please 


grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testi- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
* 930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, III. 



























Climates wear out. Smokes, S: , or any single medicine relieve 
only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 
1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 
for BOOK 25 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 
prove this. Mailed FREE. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN 
Critical sketches by a ‘* Mere Man,” constituting an 
attack upon woman’s stronghold in the home. 
12mo, cloth, 210 pages, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS 











COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 
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Send me $1.g0 
and I’ll send you 


100 Key West 
Havana 2nds 








They are not pretty. 
They ook rough but 
they smoke smooth. 
None shorter than 
44 inches—some 
longer. They’re 
made by apprentices, 
and cost nothing to 
manufacture. You 
merely buy $/.90 
worth of tobacco— 
good tobacco—that 
would cost twice this 
much if the pieces 
were not too short to 
use for “fine shapes.” 
I’d have to pay three 
cents each for the 
making alone if they 
were turned out by 
my skilled workmen. 

I won't sell you 
or anybody else more 
than roo at a time. 
The frst orders will 
be jst filled. 


References ; 
United States Exchange Bank 
Dun or Bradstreet's 
New York 





Address your envelope 
Dett. K. 


W. 125° ST. 
NEW YORK 
city 
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HAIR 


Guaranteed 
BY THE VSE OF 


EVANS VACUUM CAP 
Guarantee Backed by a Bank 


tell me how the word ‘vicar’ be pronounced? Should 
it be written with a capital *‘ and is ita common 
or a proper noun, “? used ie this sentence: ‘Here 
comes the vicar’? (2) What is the meaning of the 
ending vitch as used on words like Czarvitch, etc.?’’ 

(1) Vik’ar, the ‘‘a’’ being pronounced as ‘‘a’”’ in 
sofa. It is a common noun and should be written 
with a lower-case ‘‘v.’’ In the sentence which you 
quote the capital letter might be preferable, inas- 
much as a particular person is indicated. It is well, 
however, to always maintain a certain economy in 
the use of capital letters. (2) Son. 


“R.A. L.,’’ Long Prairie, Minn.—‘‘'(1) Referring 
to an individual as one of a party, said individual 
being an Englishman, would it be incorrect to say, 
‘An Englishman always wants to predominate’? Is 
it better English to say, ‘He always wants to dom- 
enate’? (2) Does the prefix ‘pre’ in the word ‘pre- 
dominate’ determine in any way the tense of the 
verb? For instance: can a man ‘predominate’ in 
a meeting at which he is present?’”’ 

(1) The verb ‘‘to predominate’”’ is. not used in the 
active voice with a subject signifying an individual. 
A man’s influence or power may be predominant; or 
a given sect, party, or nationality may predominate; 
but an individual dominates. (2) The prefix ‘‘pre’’ 
has no tense significance. 


‘“‘M. H. F.,’’ New York city.—‘‘ Is there any 
authority for the following uses of the word ‘tip’ : 
(1) ‘to tip a waiter;’ (2) ‘to givea mana tip on the 
races’?’’ 

Yes, both are good English and have been long in 
use. 





**J. G.C.,’’ Chicago, Il!.—*‘* Is ‘between you and I’ 
a correct Bnglitk oe 


The error in this sentence, common enough, is 
evident if the pronouns be transposed. No one would 
say ‘‘between I and you.” The preposition governs 
both of its objects, ** you”’ and ‘‘me,’’ in the objec- 
tive case. 

‘H.C. S.,”’ Winifrede, W. Va.—‘‘Is the following 


sentence correct: ‘He went into ecstatics’? If! not, 
what is? 


Following the analogy of ‘‘to go into hysterics,’ 
we can imagine such a sentence as you quote, and 
it would mean that he went into a state of rapturous 
emotion. It would be better. however, to ‘employ 
the more usual phrase, ‘‘He went into ecstasy. 

“A. L. R.,” ‘*Will you kindly inform me if the 
following sentences are correct: (1) ‘My dinner lies 


heavy on my stomach;’ (2) ‘It was not, she’ 3) 
Please pronounce Hugo’s ‘Les Misérables.’ 


The two sentences are correct. Les Misérables is 
pronounced ‘‘lay mee”zer”’abl’.””. The ‘‘e’’ as in 
‘‘ere,’”’ the ‘‘a’’ as in ‘‘arm.”’ 

‘‘J. A. B.,”’ Saltsburg, Pa.—‘‘Please define the 
word ‘ Tapprochement,’ frequently used in diplo- 
macy. 

Rapprochement is a French word meaning ‘‘a 
drawing together or reconciliation.’’ It is used to in- 
dicate the coming to a better understanding by na- 
tions. 


























"Repeated announcements in this magazine, and in 
all the leading magazines in the United States, for 
months and years past, have been published simply 
to explain in a simple, understandable way, what the 
Evans Vacuum Cap IS. 

The Evans Vacuum Cap is a simple, scientific 
mechanism which does for the scalp and the hair what 
massage does for the weakened body. The dormant 
hair cells can only be revived when you restore the 
natural, refreshing blood circulation to the roots of 
the hair. 

The Evans Vacuum Cap creates a vacuum over the 
scalp surface which compels the blood to come up into 
the hair soil. The result of this is to feed the hair by 
Nature’s process, and not artificially. Just as long as 
there is one iota of hair life in your scalp the Evens 
Vacuum Cap will make the hair grow, and you your- 
self can tell from ‘a reasonable use, whether or not 
the Evans Vacuum Cap will restore your hair. 


The Evans Vacuum Cap Company, 

















If the scalp responds to the rhythmical action of 
the vacuum and you feel a tingling sensation of 
renewed circulation, it is proof positive and scientige 
evidence that Nature is still able to do her work ip 
the production of hair growth. 


Now, note that we guarantee the Evans Vacuum 
Cap and that our guarantee is backed by the bank, 


The Evans Vacuum Cap is furnished on trial ang 
under positive guarantee of the Jefferson Bank of 
St. Louis, and any bank or banker will testify as to 
the validity of this guarantee. We bave no agents, 
and no one is authorized to sell, offer for sale, or 
receive money for the Evans Vacuum Cap—all orders 
must come through the Jefferson Bank. 

We will send you a book which explains the possi- 
bilities of the invention and gives full evidence of 
the results it has achieved. This book sent free on 
request; we prepay the postage in full. Address; 


605 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Just Published 
Tuxedo Avenue 
to Water Street 


By AMOS R. WELLS 
Author of **That They All May Be One,” etc. 


This story shows achurch transferred to the high- 
ways and the hedges, a church going forth, as 
all churches will some day go forth, to the place 
where the need is, where the work and the 
blessedness are. Many, while the story was run- 
ning as a serial, saw the force of the parable, and 
wrote the author of its effect upon their lives and 
their churches. They have asked to have it 
published in such shape that they may give it 
away to promote the evangelistic spirit in their 
congregations. Part of it has been printed in 
Japanese, and a request has come for permission 
to translate it into Bohemian. Already it has 
been instrumental in revivals. 


12mo, cloth, Illustrations by Josephine Bruce, $1.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 











CRANBERRY LAKE 
REGION OF THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


asection full of large fish is 
described in New York Cen- 
tral Lines Four-Track Series 














No. 32, which contains a 
beautiful map of this region 


printed in four colors. Copy 





MICHIGAN EAST 





MICHIGAN SUMMER RESORTS 
FISHING and HUNTING IN MICHIGAN 


Booklets illustrating and describing the summering and fishing places in the 
Lower Peninsula of Michigan. Sent post free to any address on request to 


H. F. Moeller, General Passenger Agent, Pere Marquette Railroad 
324 UNION STATION, 


COAST RESORTS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


will be sent free, postpaid, on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, Man- 
ager, General Advertising 
Department, Room 176-F, 
Grand Central Station, New 
York. 





TAKE YOU TO THIS REGION 
FROM EVERY DIRECTION 





Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New York CHICAGO 
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A Colorado- 
4 Yellowstone Tour 
n of : 4 . 
se Have you two vacation weeks at your disposal ? 
“pe pay os aay % Do you want to do something different, something better than you 
in /SUMMER TRIP Sas have ever done before ? 
send for : ey ; ‘ e * s . 4 
iia Then here is a brief outline of a tour that will bring you the best 
" two weeks you ever lived. 
and 
K of . : : 
8 to i. Leave Chicago (for example) any day after June 1 on either of the Burlington’s famous 
ants, ae ORSING, TRAVERSE C1? Y, ae maem| (fast trains to Denver. * You may travel via Omaha, Pacific Junction, St. Joseph or Kansas 
. OE OMENA ODEN, NORTHPORT, Etc, TEOMA Ra | i4. ; a . : hs 
’ the Indian Play--“ HIAWATHA ?? Mioty : ity, just as you like... Stop-overs permitted (no extra charge) at the Missouri River and 
ders at Wa-ya-ga-mug, and the direet line : : 
te all Northern eagerenacr Pons ¢ points west. 
ay ) . . . 
sais re WHERE TO GO FISHING” \e) ; | From Denver take a side trip to Colorado Springs (no extra charge) and see the Cheyenne 
to ACE i 

> of gay cod Gen, Pass. Agt. " | | Canyons, Garden of the. Gods, Pike’s Peak and other attractions. 
> on 7 pace st : Ys Returning to Denver, spend from one to three days in making some of the numerous and 
ess ; idSepy- inexpensive little journeys into the mountains. 
Ao. Qe Ze nila Leave Denver on the Burlington’s Yellowstone Park train, the route of which is thro’ the 
a interesting formations of Northwest Nebraska} along the picturesque Black Hills (into which 
ip inexpensive side trips may be made); over the Big Horn Mountains; past Custer Battlefield, the 
| most tragic upon which our sun shines; and, finally, thro’ famed Yellowstone Valley to Gar- 
, diner, the official entrance to the Park. 

This tour provides for a stay of five and a half days in’ Wonderland—a complete tour of 
the Patk—coaching each day, viewing what is by far the most interesting scenery on the glote 
and being entertained at the best hotels. ’ Stay longer, if possible, for this is the finest outing 

place known. Only extra charge after five and a half days is for hotel accommodations— 
* 
Chicago Beach Hotel $4.00 and up per day; after seven days $3.50 and up per day. 
(American and European Plan) After leaving Yellowstone Park, you travel: to Minneapolis and St. Paul, following the 
: Yellowstone: River thro’: Montanaj making a bee line thro’ North Dakota’s fertile fields and 
crossing Minnesota’s Lake Park region. 

It would be well to provide for a day.or two in and about the Twin Cities, for there is 
much to do and to see. 

Then come home on one of the Burlington’s handsome observation trains running over 
the Mississippi River Scenic Line. This will give you a splendid view of the finest river scenery 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and, in addition, a cool and comfortable journey. 

inest Hotel on the Great Lakes Don’t you think you would like to make this tour? 
‘ Is an ideal resort for rest or pleasure, with Too expensive? No! Indeed not! 
ecity ten minutes a . i i : : : : 
sks, bance. chated pecke’ and ovations The cost of a railway ticket for the entire tour (exclusive of 
apartments or the ty of i - | i j } j i 
cS canar on uate iba Reseirenc mae side trips other than that to Colorado Springs), and including the 
ing, good music and town amusements. coaching trip and five and a half days hotel accommodations in the 
ere are rooms, i ths, : : f : 
wiety snobaraceriaiees Table a Park, is only $85 from Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis; only $79 from 
enti ce ieaen Dts Missouri River points, Kansas City to Omaha, inclusive. 
eam: Always cool tn siuines, Let me tell you more about this grand trip. Just 
Address for Handsomely Mlustrated Booklet write ‘‘Colorado-Yellowstone Tour” above your 
giving — particulars, Manager, Box 18, Chicago A f address on a postal card, sending it to 
each Hotel, 5ist Blvd, and Lake Shore, Chicago. gu 4 P. S. EUSTIS, 359 “Q” Building, Chicago. 
es P13 
Is that question ever asked you when you speak 
or when you write? Here are two right-hand ‘ 
helps to the mastery of words. . a 
English Synonyms By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. sige oS 
ice 2 ate ag " i page pone synonyms ; a Se 
n c = 
pe si pa fully” discriminated. © Nearly Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts. THE IDEAL HOTEL 
000 classified antonyms. rrect use of prepositions, . ° : : 
hints;and helps on the accurate use of words,“ First Philadelphia, Pa. of Philadelphia 
satisfactory attempt in its field.”’-Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y. * 
Conhectives of By JamesC. Fernald, L.H.D. Just N M d L 
English Speech What you want to know about the e€ WwW, 0 € rn a u X u r 1 0 u Ss 
junctions, relative ee ae prepositions, Moat Convenient to railroad stations, shopping centers and points of general inter- 
valuabie treatise of its kind in existence.’’—Commercial, est. Sanitary conditions throughout. Fireproof construction, AJ! linen 
New York... Two books, 12mo, cloth.. $1.50 net, each. sterilized daily. Elegant appointments, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. ert ot 2 I Rooms without bath, $2.00 perday. Rooms. with bath, 
— pee , ai .50 per day and upwards. 
THE PASSIONATE HEARTS. Ten genuine Irish i Wire for accommodations at our expense. 
love stories, by AnNA Macmanvus (Ethna Carberry). 
12mo, cloth, rt pages... 75c. , Funk’ & Weenslls EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager 
Company, Pubs., New York. : 
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